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Who Are the Gifted? 


ROBERTA MEADE KELLOGG* 


a ARE the gifted children in our school population? How do we recognize 
them? How do we evaluate that giftedness? How do we classify these children 
after we identify them? 

Gifted children seem to fall into three groups—those with latent, special-ability 
talents, those with intellectual giftedness, and those with a combination of specific 
talents and intellectual giftedness. Psychologists, educators, and guidance specialists 
have not reduced the descriptive qualities of these groups to a degree where they 
are accepted with understanding by those involved with the development and educa- 
tion of these children. The talented child may be described as one who has a special 
ability which, through good training, teaching, and guidance, may develop into a 
vocation or avocation which is particularly satisfying to him as an individual. This 
latent power may not be concomitant with high verbal and reasoning ability. The 
development and mastery of the talent (sometimes described as a flare for some- 
thing) involve work, practice, persistence, and an inner drive to succeed in a special 
area, 

How do we recognize talent in a child? Usually, this can be done only by opening 
up a large field of experience to him and observing his skill in mastery or in drive 
involved with the project. Music, dancing, art projects, the possession of technical 
skills, craft activities, and physical activities may reveal a latent talent. The use of 
this slow method of trial and experience leaves much to be desired, but it is a for- 
ward step toward recognition of a need. Exposure to many experiences at various 
age levels is one of the best ways to encourage a child to develop his talents. A 
person who has done so to a high degree is recognized for that skill and gains a 
good deal of ego satisfaction from exploiting such a skill—whether in the quiet 
solitude of his own shop while creating a lovely piece of furniture from a beautiful 
piece of wood or from the plaudits of a group before which he appears as an en- 
tertainer. One young man developed his talent of entertaining by impersonation at 
the age of fifteen so that he was in demand for group gatherings as an entertainer 
while still in high school. No school record revealed an intelligence rating above 
the normal, nor did his achievement scores indicate higher intellectual ability. This 
young man was talented and had developed his talents to a high degree. 

The second group of children—those who have attracted such a great deal of at- 
tention within the last two years—includes those that are intellectually gifted. Al- 





© ROBERTA MEADE KELLOGG is associate professor of education at Brown Univer- 
sity, Providence, Rhode Island. 
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though frequently referred to by such descriptive terms as “superior,” ‘“‘very su- 
perior,” “talented,” “genius group,’ and “better than average ability,” the most 
specific description seems to be “intellectually gifted.’ Who are they? How do we 
recognize them? Are they different from other children? How do they differ? Has 
that any implication for parents, teachers, and school administrators? 

Lewis M. Terman has contributed a great amount of research to the identification 
and qualities of giftedness. He believes that about 11 per cent of our children can 
be classified as very superior and gifted: 1 per cent possess intelligence quotients of 
130 or above; 2 per cent possess I.Q.’s of 128 or above; 3 per cent possess I.Q.'s of 
125 or above; and 5 per cent possess I.Q.’s of 122 or above.’ In a classroom of 
thirty-five children, there will be (on the average) three or four pupils of superior 
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ability if the classroom is representative of a normal distribution of population and 
if a selective factor is not involved. 

In July, 1955, the public schools of Appleton, Wisconsin, prepared a booklet 
entitled ““Meeting the Challenge.’’ The services of the psychology department of 
Lawrence College were used in this study of gifted children. The following chart, 
prepared by J. H. Griffiths of Lawrence College, may serve as a guide to under- 
standing what is involved in a study of gifted children. 

How do we identify the gifted child? In our public schools, we think primarily 
in terms of the use of tests—tests of intellectual capacity, scholastic aptitude, and of 
mental abilities. Such tests are available for use even in the kindergarten. Careful 
test-administrators are aware of the dangers inherent in tests which can affect a score 
both positively and negatively when given very young children. For most children, 
however, a high score is fairly reliable when a test has been administered carefully 


*Lewis M. Terman, The Intelligence of School Children (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1919), 
p. 8. 
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under prescribed conditions. A high score means that the pupil has good, intellectual 
endowment. A low score is not so reliable and should be studied with care; pro- 
visions should be made for a retest. Many reasons can be found for a low test score 
besides inability to perform. These include physicial defects of vision, hearing, or 
motor co-ordination; temporary impediments due to colds or other minor illnesses 
influencing participation of all faculties at their highest level; and difficulties of 
understanding, due to immaturity based on lack of experiential opportunities or 
upon unfamiliarity with the practices of following directions and of completing 
tasks. 

Most communities make use of group tests to help classify children for grouping 
within the classroom. If the foregoing cautions about the danger of overlooking the 
able child are kept in mind, group tests do serve a real need when large numbers of 
children are being handled. Only a few school systems have the trained staff to ad- 
minister individual, psychological tests to all children. Questionable cases should 
be tested where there is only limited, testing service available. The need is to un- 
derstand all children better. Children about whom some questions arise are most in 
need of further diagnostic study. 

What does the I.Q. score tell us? Not very much. It does give us a theoretical rate 
of learning, but the variabilities inherent in the human personality can distort that 
learning rate. Many tests give us a mental age. What help can we get from knowing 
a mental age? This is an area where wide research is needed and one in which 
teachers should turn to psychologists for help. Although there is considerable sta- 
tistical error in the mental age, it is used in educational textbooks very frequently, 
What does it mean if a six-year-old child has a mental age of nine years? Should 
we teach him to read and expect fourth-grade achievement? Are his interests those 
of a nine-year-old? If, in a large school, we find fifteen or twenty such children, 
should their program differ from that of six-year-old children? What should those 
differences be? Is intellectual ability alone a criterion of giftedness, or must there 
be other factors involved to define giftedness? 

Achievement tests are another means used in identifying giftedness. Gifted chil 
dren usually achieve best in reading, language, and arithmetic-reasoning. They ate 
poorest in handwriting and spelling. These are not wholly reliable indicators, but 
they do need consideration. Again, we are confronted by the problem of the under. 
achiever and the over-achiever. The child with a modest I.Q. score gets high achieve 
ment scores. How can we account for the educational age of a child with a normal 
I.Q. whose mental age and educational age differ by one or more years to indicate 
that he achieves more than he has capacity to achieve? Is the error in the intelligence 
test or in the achievement test? Or both? 

Teachers’ grades or report-card marks are sometimes used as another criterion fot 
judging superiority in children. This practice has a very limited use as it tends to ex 
clude those children who are nonconformists. The average, classroom teacher tends 
to reward the conforming, obedient child by superior marks on the report card. The 
use of grades also tends to reduce to mediocrity those gifted children who are of 
a passive, submissive personality. In one family with which the writer worked, five 
children were tested for giftedness and not one was referred by the classroom teachet 
to those making a study of the gifted which goes on annually. And yet not one of 
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those children had an I.Q. of less than 138, and the range went to 160. In those 
same years, some children with I.Q.’s as low as 99 were referred to the study as 
being gifted. Through teacher-training institutions and through in-service training 
programs, teachers should become better informed about those intellectual, physical, 
and maturative qualities which characterize the gifted. 

Terman lists many observable characteristics of giftedness which help to sharpen 
our focus in identification. Such a list mentioned by parents and teachers includes 
the following: possesses alertness beyond his years, has keen powers of observation, 
shows a passionate desire to learn, asks endless questions, is interested in everything, 
is ambitious to excel, gets the highest school marks, writes excellent examination 
papers, has a fine command of language, has fine reading powers, shows indepen- 
dence of judgment, is an original thinker, answers always to the point, has a keen 
sense of humor, has unusual powers of concentration, is more dependable than other 
children his age, and is conscientious. 

Paul Witty of Northwestern University, another leader in the study of gifted 
children, has stated that superior children excel in the following areas: high verbal 
comprehension, superior vocabulary, intellectual curiosity and imagination, ability 
to assimilate and generalize, capacity for objective self-analysis, persistence, and 
insight. 

The beliefs that gifted children are atypical, immature, and emotionally-unstable 
have been denied by research. The exact opposite has been found. Gifted children 
tend to be healthier, physically stronger, better co-ordinated, emotionally more 
stable, and socially more mature than the average child. This does not deny a range 
of development in gifted children. This does not imply that gifted children are im- 
mune to the ravages of unhealthy, home environments, of parental rejection, or 
illnesses. Perhaps gifted children suffer more from such conditions than average 
children. The very neurological elements that may be responsible for sensitivity in 
areas involving acuity and understanding my cause more disruptions in the per- 
sonality of an emotionally-deprived, gifted child. However, powers of insight and 
reasoning help the gifted to understand causative factors better, and understanding 
usually reduces tensions. The mental health of the gifted child is a factor of direct 
concern to the classroom teacher. The nonconforming, gifted child tends to be re- 
jected in the school in the same manner that he is in his home. His drive, curiosity, 
nervous energy, and restlessness tend to make him unacceptable in the classroom 
where conformity to regulations, thoroughness of execution, and leadership only in 
prescribed educational areas are condoned. His deviation may cause considerable 
conflict in a home where frequently there are high standards of conformity to health 
and hygienic standards. Undone homework is usually considered a symbol of de- 
fiance, insubordination, and bad conduct. Gifted children, even more than any 
other children, need to have all of their behavior problems studied from the causal 
tather than from the surface factors. All known methods of observing and studying 
behavior should be used when working with the nonconforming; gifted pupil since 
our knowledge of the factors underlying great intellect is so meager. 

If the highest goal toward which we reach when working with children is to 
develop powers of creativity, what avenues do we open up to them if conformity is 
our godhead? If a child who is eleven years old with an I.Q. in the very superior 
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group and with scores at the eleventh-grade level on achievement tests fails to do 
his daily assignments with speed, accuracy, and legibility, are we going to reduce 
him to the stature of the group by marking him ‘‘down” in achievement? Are we 
justified in saying, “But, he doesn’t do his daily assignment’’? Is this the price he 
pays for being different from the others? Because he can mentally subtract 17 from 
3 without setting down numbers, borrowing, and changing wholes to parts but 
somehow has the concept of substraction, are we to insist on the traditional proce: 
dure? And, if he says, “Why?” what irrational answer do we give to rationalize 
our demands? The conforming, gifted pupil has a much greater chance for academic 
success than does the ‘‘different,” brilliant child. Frequently the I.Q. and achieve 
ment-test-results of the nonconformer are challenged by teachers. 

The third group of gifted individuals includes those who have special talents com 
bined with intellectual giftedness. We probably owe the progress of the world to 
them. The high intellect needed for creative thinking, plus the developed talent, leads 
them to the great discoveries of this world. Our responsibility to this group is again 
that of identification, training in the learning skills, and opening doors of educa 
tional opportunities. 

Allegra Ingleright, director of elementary education, South Bend, Indiana, asked 
the question, ‘“What are the 4igher mental processes that superior children use to 
a greater degree than do other children?’’? She then listed the following six processes 
which she states we should seek to recognize and develop: (1) descriptive and 
observational powers; (2) powers of generalization involving analytical, synthetic, 
and organizational association of ideas; (3) powers of inference through increas 
ingly greater experiences and informational avenues; (4) powers of insight through 
increasingly greater experiences and informational avenues; (5) application and 
use of principles learned; and (6) creative and appreciative powers as in invention, 
original writings, music, art, drama. She believes the sixth process is the most diff 
cult and that it involves all five of the others. 

Anything is significant which we as teachers can do to help individuals work 
toward the ultimate in achievement. The discovery of the intellectually-gifted and 
talented pupil will come about only by the use of testing devices and by opening 
many experiential avenues for pupils. The media of art, music, drama, literature, 
crafts, science, history, choreography, social sciences, and athletic skills may be 
the trial-and-error means of developing interests which may uncover talents that 
can be developed to a very high level. The individual who possesses these talents, 
combined with high endowment, may reach far into the realm of creativity to pte 
duce for mankind a new drug for medical help, to begin a new departure in the 
realm of art, to invent a small tube in the field of electronics, to make a great dis 
covery relative to solar rays, or to discover the miracle of longevity. With all of out 
present knowledge about gifted pupils before us, we will continue to overlook some 
Even as a few of those identified as “very superior’ fail to produce in their school 
careers and (subsequently) in any vocational field that they enter, so, too, we will 
be faced with the adult who was overlooked or not identified as gifted as he went 
through our schools. The following stories refer to some of our gifted persons, when 


? Allegra Ingleright, “Making Provision for Superior Children in the Classroom,” in Teachew 
Service Bulletin in Reading (New York: Macmillan Co., 1942), IV, No. 3. 
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unrecognized as such. Zaccheus Greeley, Horace’s father, deplored his son’s inability 
to do anything right when the boy tried to yoke the “‘off” ox on the near side. The 
father stated, ““That boy will never know enough to get on in the world. He’ll never 
know more than enough to come in out of the rain.” 

Another story tells of Alfred Tennyson’s grandfather giving the boy ten shillings 
for writing a eulogy on his grandmother. After reading it, the old man said to 
Tennyson, “There, that is the first money you ever earned by your poetry, and, take 
my word for it, it will be the last.” 

And then there is the story of the six-year-old boy who came home from school 
with a note to his mother suggesting that he be taken out of school because he was 
“too stupid to learn.’’ That boy was Thomas A. Edison. 

How many of our gifted children are going to receive such recognition early, be 
given a very high quality of teaching, and be offered a rich and varied curriculum so 
they may attain the ultimate in creative and appreciative powers for the permanent 
values of all life—the quest of the good in life? Will you recognize those children 
in your home, in your school, in your community? They are here now—eager, will- 
ing, curious, different, and waiting. They cannot wait long. Their youthful years are 
limited. Will we even recognize them as they pass us by? 





... I believe that every student has a creative spark. The development of this spark is 
our most sacred task. This spark makes us truly human, gives continuity to existence, and 
gives hope for the future. 

o © o 


I believe, in short, that education represents the kingdom of God on earth.* 


* Frederick Mayer, Philosophy of Education for Our Time (New York): The Odyssey Press, Inc., 
1958, pp. 196, 198. 








The Status of Women in School 
Administration— 


Where Will They Go from Here? 


ALICE S. BARTER 


Mert THAN a decade has passed since the conclusion of World War II, during 
which time there have been many changes in our mode of living. As an ip 
separable part of our way of life, the public schools have felt the impact of thes 
changes. Public opinion about what the schools are doing or are not doing has been 
given free expression. Public interest in how school money is spent has been keen 
and scrutinizing. 

During this period, the tremendous increase in the birth rate has affected the 
policies of the public schools more than any other single factor. In its wake has 
come a multitude of problems—primarily, the need for more buildings, more teadr 
ers, and more money. These have been the essential issues in school affairs; othet 
issues, even the school curriculum, have been subordinate to them in the public 
concern. One development of our expanding school systems that has attracted little 
attention has been the status of women as school administrators. 

During World War II, American women served in many capacities from which 
they previously had been debarred. In great numbers, they infiltrated factories, 
schools, business establishments, and the armed forces. Contrary to expectations 
women continued to hold down these jobs after the war ended. As a consequence, 
the number of women wage earners has increased. Paralleling the rise in the num 
ber of women employees has been an improvement in their status as workers. Ak 
though outstanding effort and ability are often required of women who compeéte 
favorably against men for higher-level positions, the number of women holding 
supervisory or executive positions is growing." 

Since World War II, the status of women within the teaching profession appeats 
to run counter to the general pattern described above.? From 1925-50, the pet 
centage of women holding administrative positions in the school systems of this 





© ALICE S. BARTER is assistant professor in the Department of Education at the 
University of Detroit. 
* Women in Higher Level Positions (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Labor, 1950), pp. 
86. See also Katherine Hamill, ‘“Women as Bosses,” Fortune, LIII (1956), 105-108. 
* Administrative Opportunities for Women in School Systems (Washington, D.C.: Nationil 
Council of Administrative Women in Education, National Education Association, 1951), pp. 5-15. 
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country declined, although more women were teaching than ever before. A practice 
that will do little to arrest this decline is that of inducing young men to become 
elementary-school teachers with the understanding that a promotion to the elemen- 
tary principalship will be rapid. Since the war, there has been a concerted effort to 
bring more men into the teaching profession, particularly as teachers of elementary- 
school children. In order to attract or retain these men, some school systems have 
weighted opportunities for administrative advancement strongly in their favor, a 
practice obviously detrimental to women equally or better qualified. 

Developments such as this invite inquiry, not only because as professional women 
we try to keep up with the ‘‘what” and “why” of trends in education, but also be- 
cause as women we are particularly curious about what pertains to us as a sex. Prob- 
ably we have asked ourselves such questions as these. On the basis of their majority 
in number and their years of service, how well are women represented on the 
administrative staffs of their school systems? What attitudes on the part of teachers 
themselves have contributed to the status of women teachers? A study that sought 
some answers to these and related questions was recently completed at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan.* Questionnaires were sent to all of the men elementary teachers 
and 25 per cent of the women elementary teachers in eighteen Wayne County, 
Michigan, school systems.* The teachers’ questionnaire included two Thurstone-type 
scales measuring attitudes toward women principals, two charts for rating the abili- 
ties and personal qualities of men and women principals, descriptions of five types 
of principals to be ranked in order of preference, and questions about the teachers’ 
interest or disinterest in the principalship as a career and about their attitudes to- 
ward the promotional policies of their school systems. A shorter questionnaire about 
promotional policies was sent to the superintendent of each school system. Six hun- 
dred nine (76.5 per cent) of the teachers’ questionnaires and all of the superin- 
tendents’ questionnaires were returned for use in the study. 

Two questions, ‘Do elementary-school teachers believe that men are better school 
administrators than women?” and ‘‘Are men teachers more interested in being ele- 
mentary-school principals than women teachers?” set the patern for the study. Fac- 
tors such as the size of the community in which the teacher taught, the level of the 
teacher’s education, his years of teaching experience, his tenure within the school 
system, his teaching experience with women principals, his interest in the principal- 
ship as a career, and his approval or disapproval of promotional policies favoring 
men were tested for any light they might cast on the main avenues of inquiry. 

The results were interesting and not always as anticipated. Measurement by the 
attitude scales resulted in these findings. (1) Women teachers were more favorable 
toward women principals than men teachers. (Eighty-one per cent of the men 
teachers fell in the unfavorable category, while only 46 per cent of the women did 
so.) (2) Neither a teacher’s age, his marital status, his tenure in the system, nor 


* Alice Shamlian Barter. ““A Study of Elementary School Teachers’ Attitudes toward the Woman 
Principal and toward the Elementary Principalship as a Career.” Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, 
School of Education, University of Michigan, 1957. 

“Allen Park, Belleville, Dearborn, Ecorse, Flat Rock, Garden City, Grosse Ile, Grosse Pointe, 
Hamtramck, Highland Park, Inkster, Lincoln Park, Melvindale, Northville, River Rouge, Trenton, 


Wayne, and Wyandotte. 
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the level of his education had any significant relationship to his attitude toward 
women principals. (3) There was no significant relationship between the size of 
the community in which the teacher taught and his attitude toward women pring. 
pals. (4) Teachers with the least or the most teaching experience were more favor 
able toward women principals than those with other terms of experience. (5) 
Women interested in the principalship as a career were more favorable toward 
women principals than women not interested in that career. (6) Men teachers hay. 
ing had teaching experience with women principals were more favorable toward 
them than men having had no experience with them. 

Other findings were as follows. (1) Forty-eight and nine-tenths per cent of the 
men teachers and 30.6 per cent of the women teachers had had no experience with 
women principals. (2) The majority of teachers rated men and women principak 
equal in abilities and personal qualities. (3) Forty-five and eight-tenths per cent 
of the men but only 7.8 per cent of the women teachers were definitely interested 
in the elementary principalship as a career. (4) Men teachers were better prepared 
academically than women teachers for appointments to the principalship. (5) The 
men most interested in appointments to the principalship were those who had 
taught for less than six years. (6) A preference for teaching was given by both 
men and women teachers as their chief reason for disinterest in the principalship 
(7) Most teachers felt their systems showed preference for men in appointments 
to the principalship. (8) Only six of the eighteen school systems had definite 
policies for promotion to the elementary principalship. No system stated a polig 
favoring men in appointments to the principalship. (9) The proportion of men 
and women principals in these systems was four men to every woman. 

In spite of the fact that women elementary-school principals were definitely in 
the minority in the school systems studied, the author concluded that the dat 
gathered for the study did not show policies discriminating against women and 
that qualified women seeking appointments to the principalship within these sjs 
tems would be given fair consideration. Because the majority of elementary teach 
ers are women and because the majority of women teachers tested were either nev 
tral or favorable toward women principals, she concluded that the attitudes of ee 
mentary teachers should not be a great obstacle to a woman's success as an elemet- 
tary-school principal. However, she also predicted that the number of women hold 
ing administrative positions would decline regardless of attitudes toward them if 
more women did not prepare themselves for these positions and if the great mr 
jority of them continued to reject the principalship as a career. 

If the teachers sampled in this study are typical of teachers generally, the ape 
thetic attitude of women teachers toward administrative appointments emerges # 
a key factor in their present status within the profession. As means to stimulate 
women to seek administrative appointments, the following suggestions may k 
useful: (1) a course of study inaugurated in schools of education that would be 
especially designed to prepare women for school administration, dealing with, 
among other things, psycho-sociological factors that might operate when a womaf 
is the school principal; (2) intern-type training under the guidance of an expett 
enced administrator to shorten the step from classroom to office, minimize the risk 
of failure for the less venturesome sex, and provide a better start for the candidate 
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of either sex; and (3) improved, promotional policies within school systems which 
(a) would be better-defined and more specific, (b) would include publication of 
administrative vacancies on school bulletin boards, in jocal newspapers, and the like, 
and (c) would encourage qualified people of both sexes to apply for promotions. 
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What Makes a ''Good" School? 


RUTH LOFGREN* 


A® ANALYsIS of the complex organization of a ‘“‘good’’ school indicated that 
marked effectiveness of communication among the individuals who made up 
the school community and organic balance within a diversified, dynamic program 
were essential to the success of this school. (An account of an experimental part 
of the school’s program recently appeared in a series of three articles entitled “Ele- 
mentary School Teachers at Work’’ in this journal.) Communication and program 
are interrelated aspects of a school’s functioning that have been separated here 
merely for the purpose of examining each more closely. The importance of interper- 
sonal relations and problems of communication were discussed in part one of 
“What Makes a ‘Good’ School?” (Spring, 1958) in this journal. The present article 
deals with some essential aspects of the general organization of a school program. 

In order for any organization to function effectively, there must be a well- 
defined program designed to further its specified purposes. If our aims and basic 
assumptions about human nature are unclear or inconsistent, the values and limits 
that are essential to defining an educational program cannot be sharp enough to 
give a strong sense of meaning and direction to those participating. For this reason, 
it is more effective (in terms of school organization) for a program to be based 
upon a clear, consistent philosophy of the way human beings learn—even though 
it is inaccurate—than to attempt to develop a program around a mosaic of conflict- 
ing or vague ideas. 

There is ample evidence from biology, psychology, and education to support the 
view that the psycho-biological growth and development of human beings emerge 
as they interact with their environments. And the quality of this emerging self 
depends upon the genetic, etc. potential of the individual and the appropriateness 
of the environment to permit his healthy attainment toward that potential. The 
staff of a school that is in agreement upon such a view can define its educational 
functions clearly and develop a truly organic program. This does not imply that each 
teacher conducts his class just like every other teacher. On the contrary, a clear un- 
derstanding of aims and objectives frees him to develop a program for his class 
that best utilizes his abilities and most challenges his particular students. 

Each person in a school: community should have the opportunity to continue 
to develop his unique qualities in an organized (orderly) way. It, therefore, must be 
clear to the administrators, and also to the teachers and pupils, that singleness is 
required in sharply defined and consistent purposes—not in uniformity of program. 





© RUTH LOFGREN is assistant professor of biology at Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. Part I of this article appeared in the Spring, 1958, issue. 
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Our observations of outstanding teaching indicate that the methods—whether tradi- 
tional or modern—are not the determining factors. Teachers who have outstanding 
ability in helping children learn have developed their own styles of working. It is 
apparent that much of their success is related to their abilities to be real and in- 
teresting people in the classroom. An administrator who strives to develop a 
modern school or a traditional school (depending upon the pressures of the com- 
munity) will never uncover much of the richness of educational experience that 
comes with more fundamental concerns about growth and learning in individuals. 

A person’s perspective is limited by the kinds of things he does. (1) A child 
knows what 4e does in school. However, it may be far less clear to him what 
part he plays in the functioning of his class, and he may only vaguely sense his 
place in the school. (2) A teacher may have a fine grasp of the program he is 
developing with his class and may see each child’s place in it. And, yet, he may not 
have a clear sense of how his work fits into the total school program. (3) The prin- 
cipal works chiefly with this total program. He carries the responsibility for main- 
taining it in dynamic balance through careful selection of new staff members and . 
through in-service instruction of present personnel to supply elements absent in the 
present group. But by far the most difficult aspect of this position lies in the role 
of acting as the central nervous system for the school—receiving information, 
weighing alternatives, presenting and discussing appropriate suggestions with the 
members of his staff, and (with them) constantly improving their program for 
educating young people. 

When a faculty member understands the importance of his part in the over-all 
plan, his work takes on additional meaning. Also, each person needs to see not 
only his own part but the significance of the kinds of things other teachers are doing 
with their classes. In such a school, staff meetings may serve two important pur- 
poses: to increase opportunities for cross-fertilization of ideas and to provide checks 
and balances in the program in a truly democratic fashion. A flexible program has 
the additional advantage of reducing the monotony and boredom that all feel when 
rigid patterns are imposed upon them and they do not feel that the program belongs 
to them. However, such freedom for diversity in program requires the careful con- 
trols that staff discussions and the principal's broader perspective may provide. 

In order for any school program to remain effective, it must continue to serve 
the needs of its students. In past years, populations have been so transient and our 
attitudes and ways of life have been changing so rapidly that serious strains de- 
velop in programs that had been successful only a short time before. This suggests 
the necessity for constant evaluation of the school’s program relative to the students’ 
needs. In the beginning, a few staff members may be impatient with the extra 
work and the constant experimentation involved in such an evaluative program. 
However, they often come to recognize the necessity for it and may become even 
enthusiastic when they begin to see the new program contributing to more effective 
learning. 

One of the exciting products of experimental programs is the rapid personal 
growth of the participants. Sometimes, new insights lead to major changes in a per- 
son's educational philosophy. One such idea came from a study to develop a pro- 
gram for gifted children. It was apparent that all children would be benefited by the 
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kinds of opportunities we should like to provide for the gifted. Also, other broader 
personal rewards may accrue from such co-operative efforts. When we discover that 
a recognition of the values of another’s methods and ideas does not require that 
we imitate them, we become more generous in our appreciation of our associates, 
Genuine respect and support help to create a climate of high morale and enthusiasm 
that should pervade a school. And it is this shared concern for the common good 
that is so characteristic of an organically-functioning school. 





DUES REMINDER 


National dues are $3.00. The fiscal year is July 1 through June 30. Members 
whose dues are not received by February 1 are considered delinquent, and their 
names are removed from the mailing list of Educational Horizons. The book- 
keeping system used at the national office does not provide for the payment 
of dues in advance. Nor are unpaid dues accepted after the close of a fiscal 
year. A member may become a life member upon the payment of $75.00, 
either in one payment or in annual installments of $15.00 each over a period 
of not more than five years. National dues and life membership payments 
become payable July 1. 

















Educational Philosophies of 
Graduate Business Schools 


SAMUEL R. SAPIENZA* 


INTRODUCTION 


HAT THE influence of business on our way of life is far reaching is an accepted 
T tact This ever-expanding role has been played by persons acting as sole pro- 
ptietors in partnerships, in joint ventures, as owners of small corporations, and as 
managers of large corporations. These different legal entities have not died out in 
succession as the needs of business changed. Rather, they appear today in a different 
order of importance. The partnership, for example, is still a significant business 
combination, but it is hardly as important as the large corporation. The relevant 
point, in any event, is not consideration of the form that business takes. The vital 
issues are the recognition of the cumulative impact of business on our social scene 
and the correlative need for capable administrators to control it. 

This growing penetration of business in the community has brought with it many 
problems—legal, ethical, sociological, and political. The management that guides 
corporations needs preparation to cope with this range of problems. Members of 
the managerial group come, in large part, from schools of business—both graduate 
and undergraduate. It seems pertinent to consider the question, ““How do these 
schools of business function in preparing people for their important roles in busi- . 
ness?” The discussion that follows pinpoints the graduate business school, although 
some of what is said could apply to an undergraduate school as well. 


OBJECTIVES OF GRADUATE BUSINESS TRAINING 


The graduate business school must have objectives toward which it is constantly 
striving. Probably the first objective sought is to alert the student to problems facing 
business. Second, the school attempts to teach something of the processes that may 
be employed to bring these problems into focus, gauging their relative importance 
and weighing possible alternatives. Finally, the school should make possible the 
atrival at some solution and should communicate this to others for consideration 
(acceptance, rejection, or modification). The general objectives of most graduate 
schools of business are probably not too far apart. It is in the implementation of 
these objectives that major differences appear. ‘‘How shall we teach?” and “What 





SAMUEL R. SAPIENZA is chairman of admissions and an assistant professor of ac- 
counting in the Wharton School of Finance and Commerce at the University of 


Pennsylvania. 
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should be taught?” are the key questions. The discussion of these two aspects of 
graduate business education will occupy our attention here. 


PEDAGOGICAL METHODS 


Pedagogical methods employed in graduate business schools break down into 
three approaches, as we shall style them: (1) the case approach, (2) the ‘‘open- 
forum” approach, and (3) the lecture approach. 


The Case Method 


The case method attempts to simulate a business situation and to get the student's 
reaction to it. The case may be structured or unstructured. The structured case at- 
tempts to illustrate a particular problem, to force the use of specific procedures, of 
to bring to light so-called principles of business. The unstructured case does not seek 
any particular goal except to elicit the reaction of the student to the case itself, with- 
out pinpointing any one problem, procedure, or principle. The structured case may 
give rise to answers; the unstructured case has no answers. Thus, the feature which 
differentiates the two is the presence or absence of direction. The reaction to the 
case by the student may take the form of a written report, an oral report or dis- 
cussion, or both. Repeated applications of this technique result in an awareness of 
the factors that must be considered in making a business decision, There is no intent 
to convey here the notion that a series of unstructured, or structured, cases is offered 
with no pattern or outline. Certainly, the instructor will have selected cases that, 
while not necessarily admitting of answers in themselves, cover a specified, selected 
area. Thus, if we want to illustrate the impact of production problems on the differ- 
ent levels of management, we give cases that touch on the foreman, the supervisor, 
the department, the plant manager, the division manager, and so on. There is 4 
tacit assumption here that the student has had practical business experience and/ot 
knowledge of the technical aspects of the problem prior to considering the case. This 
technical knowledge can be supplemented by selection of the candidates, by work of 
the instructor, or by inserting the material into the case proper. 

The usefulness of the case method stems from an exchange of ideas on how. the 
case might be solved or, at least, on what factors would be considered of importance, 
Much benefit is derived from the oral discussion in class. (This, too, is an “‘open- 
forum’”—a term I have used. below to classify another approach.) The good points 
in this method are many. The whole process is democratic—emphasizing participa- 
tion by the student. The art of administration is shown realistically as a give-and- 
take process in which decisions are hammered out after a detailed study of data suf 
rounding the case. The student must analyze a complex problem which savors of 
realism and which gives him experience in dealing with practical issues. While the 
student has no administrative responsibility, he is schooled in the responsibilities of 
administering. 

Naturally, there are weak points to the case method, as in any system. The student 
is handed the data and does not learn the important lesson of how to secure informa 
tion needed to make decisions. The case method is not fitted to all subjects alike and 
falls short in areas of accounting and statistics. This approach assumes that the stu- 
dent knows certain basic facts and that he has reached a point of development him- 
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self. The use of this approach can train the student well in the process of thinking 
through business problems where there is no emphasis on any particular discipline— 
such as accounting or insurance. 


The “Open-Forum” Approach 


The so-called ‘‘open-forum’”’ approach is slightly different in that the teacher 
contributes something besides guidance to the general discussion. In all likelihood, 
a text or readings will be the basis for the class session, together with problems or 
structured cases. This method has as its premise the idea that something can be 
taught. The teacher has a somewhat authoritarian place in this method. He does not 
dominate as in the lecture method. He is there to use his authority only on extremely 
technical points—to tell what he knows or thinks about the particular issue in ques- 
tion. Much material is presented because texts are used in many of the courses. As 
a consequence, information must be retained by the student. Names of textbooks 
used will give some idea of what is taught. Principles of Accounting, Principles of 
Insurance, and International Trade Theory are illustrative titles. There is a certain 
core of information that is the distillation of collective experiences. This core is 
what should be known about a particular area; at least, it is what is known by the 
author. These materials are related to problems and cases. What has been said about 
the case method above applies here. The case, in this instance, may be structured so 
as to illustrate principles, procedures, and practices. There need be no assumption in 
using this method that the student has had any background in business, because he 
is first given materials that relate what is known about an area. Upon this base, 
there can be built a knowledge of how business actually functions by exposing the 
student to cases and problems that illustrate the textual materials. 

One strong point here is that the students consider what an expert or specialist 
has written on a given topic. Since the class work can be devoted to discussion of 
materials found in the text and gained through consideration of cases, the student is 
given an opportunity to criticize, theorize, blend, and test his understanding of the 
accumulation of knowledge extant in one field. After a preliminary course has been 
taken in an area, the more advanced courses may be given by use of the case method 
only, if so desired. This approach is particularly suited to business schools that offer 
a range of majors, such as accounting, marketing, and statistics. The case method 
may be used in areas where it is particularly fitted (general management) and dis- 
carded in others (accounting and statistics) where it is ineffective. 

The drawbacks to this method are that an outstanding person can do all the work 
in class because of his dynamism or ego and/or because of the apathy or acquiescence 
of the others. This would completely vitiate the idea that participation on the part 
of the student is vital. Further, there may be too much emphasis on retaining ma- 
terial studied and on excluding new ideas or on making compromises for the situa- 
tions that do not fit ‘the book.” 

This approach gives a measure of flexibility to the school because of its adapta- 
bility to the range of subjects present in business. 


The Lecture Method 


The lecture method is, of course, the classic, one-way discussion by the professor 
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on some topic. The student is not an active (vocal) participant in class, although 
it is assumed he shares passively (mentally). The emphasis in business schools on 
students taking part actively has seriously reduced the use of the lecture method. For 
this reason, only an abbreviated discussion of this method is given here. This does 
not imply that the lecture method is in ill repute; it is still an efficient, effective, 
pedagogical tool. Personnel in schools that use the case method or the so-called 
“open-forum” approach will willingly admit that lectures also are utilized. If the 
student does not accept the responsibility of participation, either method flounders, 
If the instructor participates too much, the result is the same. 


SPECIALIZATION 


The philosophy of education that prevails within a school must be supported by 
the curriculum. Since there are different philosophies, there are varied policies as to 
how the one prevailing is to be implemented. Basically, this means: “What degree 
of specialization is allowed?” This support usually takes three forms in the curiae 
lum, which might be categorized as follows: (1) no specialization or a very general 
approach to business problems with no chance to major in a subject; (2) some spe 
cialization in one business discipline, such as insurance, with the requirement that 
this major subject be buttressed by perhaps an equivalent number or more hours in 
other areas; and (3) heavy specialization or a very heavy concentration in one area 
with little attempt to integrate the other areas of business with the major one 
selected. 


No Specialization 


The schools that operate on the premise that no specialization should occur sug: 
gest rather that there should be a broad approach to business issues, utilizing all 
aspects simultaneously—marketing, accounting, personnel—as they impinge on busi- 
ness problems. This has been characterized as the “‘vice-president’’ approach, Since 
the student is considered a vice-president, he does not need to be a specialist in mat- 
keting, accounting, personnel, or other business areas. He needs only to be able to 
weigh the evidence surrounding a problem as presented by specialists from these 
several departments. Major business problems are certainly solved in this way, and 
an appreciation of what the top brass does is useful. Should the student later find 
himself on a lower echelon than a vice-president, he can, on a lesser scale, employ 
the same approach because problems of this level are also many-sided. He can assess 
the factors bearing on the question, and he will know how his solution fits into the 
general scheme of things. The strength of this school of thought, then, does not 
reside in the training given in the specific disciplines of business but rests rather if 
the appreciation of the interdependence of all its parts, usually brought to light by 
case study. 


Some Specialization 


The schools that offer some specialization, in contrast, utilize the bent that the 
student has for some aspect of business—accounting, advertising, or industrial rela- 
tions. Thus, he will receive a thorough grounding in what is known about this ont 
phase of business. His training in marketing, let us say, will give him a selling point 
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when looking for a job. Specialization in this sense is tantamount to saying, “I want 
to start my career, Mr. Employer, in your marketing department.”’ 

Please note the word “‘start.’’ Even in a program where a major subject is selected, 
the curriculum is usually broad enough to embrace many others, possibly to the 
extent that these outweigh the so-called specialty. It is this other training, and the 
work the student has done in undergraduate school or elsewhere in service or busi- 
ness, that will enable him to sense what goes on beyond the confines of, for example, 
the marketing department. His training will not be so restrictive as to preclude his 
movement elsewhere in business or to dim his view as to the importance of other 
matters. The strength of this school of thought lies in the relatively heavy concen- 
tration in one field with an overlay of enough other training to add mobility to the 


student’s career. 


Heavy Specialization 

The schools that encourage heavy specialization are particularly concerned that 
the student secures all that is known about a very refined area of business. He will 
not only be trained in general marketing but also in, for example, radio advertising, 
a more specialized branch of marketing. He will study not only general accounting 
but also accounting for retail drug stores. This approach is very positive and specific, 
with only a passing gesture toward other aspects. By the same token, there is the 
tendency to delimit the horizon of opportunity and contain the imagination within 
an exact area. 


GUIDED ADMISSION PROGRAM TO ACHIEVE OBJECTIVES 


Since the graduate school of business usually admits a student who has secured a 
degree, it can attempt to select students who have certain backgrounds. With the 
excess of applicants over possible admittees (even allowing for duplications), the 
selectivity of graduate schools is increasing. This opportunity to select a certain type 
of student gives the graduate school some leverage that ought to assure a closer ap- 
proach to realization of objectives. For example, some business experience, such as 
perhaps a year’s gainful employment after receiving an undergraduate degree, can 
be a prerequisite to admission. This requirement may be necessary because the school 
uses the case method. Under the case method, it will be recalled, the student must 
possess much of the language and many of the basic tools of business prior to ad- 
mission, or else he must learn these in his early graduate days. The student who has 
been employed for a year will, usually, absorb some of these terms and their sig- 
nificance. Schools that use the ‘‘open-forum” approach or the lecture method can 
rely on teaching this material in their own manner. Therefore, business training 
may not be essential, although it is desirable for any school. 

Another key question is, ““What happens to the student who already has done 
some work in business subjects or even majored in business as an undergraduate?” 
Here, the school may grant advanced standing or insist on a substitution of other 
work to fill out a two years’ program. If it grants credit, it is stamping approval on 
work done elsewhere. This results in a variety of degrees being granted—some with 
the full bulletin requirements, others with two hours of advanced standing, others 
with four hours, and so on, down to a minimum requisite. If no credit is granted, 
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then the student will be forced to comply with the full requirement for a degree 
This practice may result in some students marking time in order to build up hour 
even at the expense of needless repetition of work. 

Naturally, it is possible to avoid the problems involved in granting advanced 
standing by admitting only those students who have liberal arts or scientific back 
grounds and excluding business students with, say, ten or more credits in the general 
area of applied economics. The growing number of applications make this a poss 
bility which may occur in the very near future (probably 1962). The tendency for 
students to prepare for business careers by studying science or the liberal arts firs 
will present administrators with this real possibility soon. Some institutions, too, 
have begun integrating their undergraduate program with their business school, As 
a result, the graduate receives the stamp of the institution during his undergraduate 
and graduate work. This movement has been successfully tried by blending under 
graduate engineering with business. The tying of liberal arts to business is in its 
incipient stage, and the lines of development are not clear. 


SUMMARY 


The role in higher education performed by the graduate school of business 
growing from day to day. The demands from our increasingly-complex society on 
business managers make it imperative that this part be played properly. The grade 
ate business school can define its objectives more clearly and assure itself of a greater 
measure of success by aligning its curriculum and its methods, as well as its admis 
sions program, so as to reach these objectives because of the growing swell of ap 


plicants. 
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THE PRESIDENT'S PAGE 


DEAR P1 LAMBDA THETANS: 


The role of the teacher has been considered by chapters of Pi Lambda Theta in a 
variety of ways. Some chapters have invited scholars and educators to discuss the 
subject with them. Other chapters have assembled panels of their own members and 
invited them to explore the roles and functions of teachers. Reports of the outcomes 
of these programs have been forwarded to the Council Program Planning Committee. 
Lois Knowles, chairman of that committee, has expressed her appreciation for the 
many contributions which have been received so far. 

In the process of considering the role of the teacher, chapter members have had 
the opportunity to know one another better professionally. Stimulated by the ques- 
tion posed, individuals have expressed their philosophies of education and explored 
the implications revealed. In the course of many group discussions, a large number of 
roles have appeared. Perhaps some members had not previously recognized the diver- 
sity of roles among women of their own chapter. The understandings developed 
from explorations of the topic selected for the Twenty-first Biennial Council will 
help delegates represent chapter thinking responsibly. 

Delegates are being selected by their chapters at this time and will be receiving 
further information as the time for Council nears. Those who expect to attend as 
visitors should request information from the national office in advance. Ample ac- 
commodations will be available in Santa Rosa Hall. But limitations on public trans- 
portation to the campus of the University of California, Santa Barbara College, will 
make it necessary for visitors and delegates to indicate the time of their arrival when 
requested to do so at a later date. 

National committees have been at work on a variety of activities. The President 
has had the opportunity to confer with a number of chairmen in the course of recent 
chapter visits. The Nominating Committee was impressed with the number of out- 
standing women recommended for consideration as nominees. Since only a limited 
number of offices are open each year, it is hoped that chapters will not be discouraged 
if the names of suggested nominees do not appear on the ballot. The continued effort 
of chapters in identifying and developing potential leadership is an important con- 
tribution to the professional growth of members. 

The Fellowship Awards Committee spent many hours evaluating the forty-six 
applications for fellowships before selecting those recommended to the National 
Board as fellows. All Pi Lambda Thetans anticipate hearing of the outcomes of the 
studies selected for recognition when such reports are made. Miss Betty Boller was 
awarded the Ella Victoria Dobbs Fellowship with the research study of “The Con- 
flict within American Humanism and Its Implications for Post-War Higher Educa- 
tion.” Mrs. Doris R. Entwisle, awarded a Pi Lambda Theta Fellowship, outlined two 
proposals, the one to be selected being contingent on current research: (1) “An Ex- 
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periment to Determine If Persons Susceptible to General Situational Factors in Edu. 
cation Experiments Are Consistent in Their Reaction to These Factors’ or (2) “A 
Series of Small Experiments to See If the Depression of Pre-Test on Training Pro 
cedures Is Independent of the Subject Matter Being Used and by What Mechanisms 
It Comes About.” Miss Jane Roland, also awarded a Pi Lambda Theta Fellowship 
will carry on research on ‘‘An Examination of the Nature of Historical Explanation 
and Historical Description in an Attempt to Resolve Some of the Problems That 
Have Recently Been Raised by Such Philosophers as Carl Hempel, Patrick Gardiner, 
and William Dray.” 

Chapters have been at work re-examining their chapter constitutions, and a num 
ber have submitted revisions in the past year. College chapters are particularly urged 
to check their constitutions to see if they are in accord with the 1955 national Con- 
stitution and Bylaws. 

The Committee on Public Relations is currently evaluating the public relations 
activities which were suggested to chapters in the handbook distributed to delegates 
at the Biennial Council, 1957. Chapter visitors have observed a variety of good prac 
tices. The report of the committee should indicate the extent to which chapters are 
following certain recommended practices in public and professional relations. 

Bernice Baxter was recently selected by the National Board to be the official liaison 
for Pi Lambda Theta in connection with activities in anticipation of the 1960 White 
House Conference on Children and Youth. The Committee on Public Affairs will 
shortly be recommending members to serve as official representatives to the World 
Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching Profession at its Assembly of Dele 
gates to be held in Washington, D.C., this summer. Perhaps many members will 
have the opportunity to observe this international, professional event. 

The observation of chapters in action provides evidence that members further the 
purpose of the organization in a variety of ways. The identification of students of 
education who have leadership potential continues to be an important function of 
college chapters. One of the heartening experiences of chapter visitors is to see the 
number of talented young women entering the profession with enthusiasm, er 
livened imagination, and developed skills. The excellence of the product of colleges 
of education throughout the United States is one of the most healthful aspects of 
education today. College chapters provide unique opportunities for members to de 
velop an awareness of professional roles and professional responsibilities. Alumne 
chapters, in turn, are furnishing a variety of occasions for professional development 
of their members and for professional leadership within the community. The forth 
coming Biennial Council will indicate to chapter delegates the many ways in which 
the organization works actively to further its purpose. 

The members of the National Board anticipate the opportunity to become ac 
quainted personally with the chapter delegates and visitors at the Council meeting 
at the University of California, Santa Barbara College, August 26 to 29, 1959. 


SYLVIA VOPNI 
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Educational Books of 1958 


Compiled by the 
Education Department, Enoch Pratt 
Free Library* 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


This list is presented in an attempt to answer the questions of what educational 
publications were issued last year; what was published in particular areas of edu- 
cation—in curriculum construction, for example, or in methods of teaching. In 
order to answer such questions as fully as possible, members of the staff of the Edu- 
cation Department of the Enoch Pratt Free Library of Baltimore examined reviews, 
announcements, and advertisements in some one hundred forty-five educational 
journals, in publishers’ catalogs, and in publications of educational organizations 
and those of the United States Office of Education. 

Over the years, the number of educational publications has fluctuated. In 1928, 
444 items were listed; in 1938, the number was 839; in 1948, 682; and this bibliog- 
raphy contains 690 entries. Emphasis, too, has shifted. Readers will see that no 
publications were issued last year on two subjects (Intercultural Education and 
Negro Education). Whether or not such variations of published material reflect 
educational problems can only be determined by research. But this thirty-one-year- 
old bibliography offers, at least, interesting material for speculation. 

All information necessary for ordering the materials is supplied here: author, 
title, number of pages, publisher, and price; publishers’ addresses are listed in a 
directory at the end of the bibliography. Publications are grouped by subject, and 
the index gives further aid in finding a specific topic. The term Proc. indicates that 
the publication was produced by some means other than printing. 

Books judged outstanding by a panel of evaluators are distinguished by asterisks. 
These titles will appear, with annotations, in the May issue of the Journal of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 
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Administration, 2, 11, 15, 16, 28A 
Adolescent psychology, 7, 16 
Adult education, 29 

Advanced placement program, 16 
Agricultural education, 21C 

Aids in teaching, 12, 13B, 17B 
Aims of education, 1A 
Arithmetic, 13A, 18 

Art, 20 

Auditory aids to instruction, 12, 17A, 29 
Bibliographies, general, 30 
Biographies, 6 

British education, 1B 

Buildings, 4, 15 

Business education, 21B, 28B 
Business management, 3 

Catholic education, 1A, 1C, 28A 
Certification of teachers, 11 
Character education, 1C 

Child psychology, 7 

Childhood, sociology of, 9, 22 
Citizenship, 19 

College entrance examinations, 10 
Colleges, 28A 

Colleges, history of, 6 
Comparative education, 1B 
Conservation, 18 

Core curriculum, 13A, 16, 17A 
Counseling, 22 

Curriculum, 13A, 16, 17A, 18 
Deaf, education of, 24 
Delinquency, 9 

Desegregation, 1A, 5, 28A 
Directories, 30 

Discipline, 13A, 16 

Distributive education, 21B 
Dramatics, 17A 

Dropouts, 16 

Educational exchange, 1B 
Educational psychology, 8, 22° 
Educators, biographies, 6 
Elementary education, 15 
English, 17A 

Exceptional children, 16, 24 
Family life, education for, 25 
Films, 12 

Finance, 3, 28A 

Foreign languages, 17C 

Foreign students in the U.S., 1B, 28A 
Foreign study, 1B 

Furnishing and equipment of schools, 4, 15 
Geography, 19 

Gifted children, 24 

Group work, 13A 

Guidance, 22 

Health education, 23 

High schools, 16 


INDEX 


(Numbers refer to sections) 


Higher education, 28A 
History of education, 6 
Home economics, 25 
Homework, 16 
Industrial arts education, 21A 
International education, 1B 
Italian education, 1B 
Kindergartens, 15 
Junior colleges, 28A 
Language arts, 17A 
Latin American education, 1B 
Leadership in education, 2, 11 
Learning, psychology of, 8 
Legislation, 5 
Libraries, college, 28A 
Libraries, school, 13B 
Materials of teaching, 12, 13B 
Mathematics, 18 
Measurement, 10 
Methods of teaching, 13A, 15, 16, 17B, 18 
Music, 20 
Nicaraguan education, 1B 
Nursing education, 21A 
Parent-school relationships, 13A 
Personnel service in education, 22 
Philosophy of education, 1A 
Physical education, 23 
Primary education, 15, 17B 
Proceedings, 31 
Professional education, 28B 
Promotion of pupils, 2 
Psychology: 

Adolescent, 7 

Child, 7 

Educational, 8, 22 
Public relations, 1A, 2 
Quaker education, 1C 
Radio, 12 
Rating of teachers, 11 
Reading, 17B 
Religion and the public schools, 1C 
Religious education, 1C, 6, 28A 
Reports of organizations, 31 
Research, 30 
Retarded children, 24 
Rural education, 26 
Russian education, 1B 
Safety education, 23, 28A 
Salaries of teachers, 11 
School boards, 2 
School buildings, 4, 15 
School districts, 2 
School libraries, 13B 
School plant, 4 
Science, 18 
Secondary education, 16 
Slide films, 12 
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Social studies, 19 

Sociology of childhood and youth, 9, 22 
Sociology of education, 1A 

Speech, 17A, 24 

Statistics, 10 

Student organizations, 13B 

Study abroad, 1B 

Supervision, 2 

Teacher education, 11, 12, 18 

Teacher exchange, 1B, 11 

Teacher supply and demand, 11, 28A 
Teacher training, 11 


Teaching aids, 13B, 17B 
Teaching methods, 13A 
Technical education, 21A 
Television, 12 

Testing, 10 

Trends in education, 1A 
Universities, 28A 
Universities, history of, 6 
Visual aids to instruction, 12 
Vocational education, 21A 
Vocational guidance, 22 
Workers’ education, 29 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS OF 1958 


(1A) Principles and Current Trends in 
Education in the United States 


Adler, Alfred. The education of the individual. 
143p. Philosophical Lib. $3.50. 

Adler, M. J. and Mayer, Milton. The revolution 
in education. 224p. Univ. of Chicago Press. 
$3.75. 

Amer, Council on Educ. Public understanding and 
support for education; a statement of the Prob- 
lems and policies committee. 5p. Amer. Coun- 
cil on Educ. Free. 

Ashley-Montagu, M. F. Education and human re- 
lations. 191p. Grove Press. $3.50; $1.45 pa. 

Bayles, E. E. Education for democracy (Kan. 
studies in educ. v.8, no.2). 32p. Univ. of 
Kan. School of Educ. Free. 

*Bereday, G. Z. F. and Volpicelli, Luigi, eds. 
Public education in America. 212p. Harper. $4. 

*Berkson, I. B. The ideal and the community; a 
philosophy of education. 302p. Harper. $4.50. 

Blocher, R. B. Your child and the independent 
school; the philosophy and aims of the private 
school. 15p. William-Frederick Press. $1. 

Blum, V. C. Freedom of choice in education. 
230p. Macmillan. $3.95. 

Brim, O. G. Sociology and the field of education. 
93p. Russell Sage Found. $1. 

Childs, J. L. An assessment of the experimentalist 
educational theory (Boyd H. Bode memorial 
lectures, 1957). 33p. Ohio State Univ. Col. of 
Educ. $1. 

Dahlke, H. O. Values in culture and classroom; 
a study in the sociology of the school. 572p. 
Harper. $6. 

Eby, Frederick. Reorganizing American education 
for world leadership. 94p. Frederick Eby. 

Educ. Conference. Long-range planning for edu- 
cation; report of the 22d Educational conference 
..., €d. by A. E. Traxler. 185p. Amer. Council 
on Educ. $2. 

Fletcher, C. S. The great awakening, including a 
plan for education for leadership. 19p. Fund for 
Adult Educ. Free. 

Gruber, F. C., ed. Partners in education (45th 


Annual schoolmen’s week proceedings). 527p. 
Univ. of Pa. Press. $3.75. 

Heath, R. W. The development of a measure of 
social class identification (Studies in higher 
educ. no.87). 45p. Purdue Univ. Div. of Educ. 
Ref. $1. 

Hill, H. H. Changing options in American edu- 
cation (Kappa Delta Pi lecture). 111p. Mac- 
millan. $2.50. 

Keats, John. Schools without scholars. 202p. 
Houghton. $3. 

Kneller, G. F. Existentialism and education. 170p. 
Philosophical Lib. $3.75. 

Lansner, Kermit, ed. Second-rate brains. 96p. 
Doubleday. $1.50. 

Mayer, Frederick. Philosophy of education for 
our time. 245p. Odyssey. $3. 

McClellan, G. S., ed. America’s educational needs 
Ref. shelf v.30, no.5). 269p. Wilson. $2. 

Meltzer, B. N.; Doby, H. R.; and Smith, P. M. 
Education in society; readings. 498p. Crowell. 
$3.25. 

Nat. Citizens Council for Better Schools. How do 
business and schools work together? 47p. Nat. 
Citizens Council for Better Schools. 

Nat. Congress of Parents and Teachers. Looking 
in on your school. 31p. Nat. Cong. of Parents 
and Teachers. 35¢. 

NEA. Council on Instruction. How good are your 
schools? 31p. NEA. 10 cop. $1. 

NEA. Educ. Policies Commission. The contem- 
porary challenge to American education. 31p. 
NEA. 35¢; quantity rates. 

NEA. Educ. Policies Commission. Mass communi- 
cation and education. 137p. NEA. $1.50; quan- 
tity rates. 

NEA. Research Div. Public opinion polls on 
American education. 20p. NEA. 15¢; quantity 
rates. 

*Nat. Society for the Study of Educ. The integra- 
tion of educational experiences (57th yrbk., pt. 
3). 278p. Univ. of Chicago Press. $4; $3.25 pa. 

O’Brien, K. J. The proximate aim of education. 
267p. Bruce. $5. 

Oregon Educ. Policies Commission. The public 
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schools and our times. Proc. 24p. Ore. Educ. 
Assn. 

Park, Joe, ed. Selected readings in the philosophy 
of education. 440p. Macmillan. $5. 

*Phenix, P. H. Philosophy of education. 623p. 
Holt. $5.75. 

Reeder, W. G. A first course in education. 4th ed. 
644p. Macmillan. $5.90. 

*Rockefeller Brothers Fund, Inc. Pursuit of ex- 
cellence: education and the future of America 
(Special studies report V, America at mid- 
century series). [49]p. Doubleday. 75¢. 

Scheffler, Israel, ed. Modern readings in philoso- 
phy and education. 311p. Allyn. $5.75. 

Sterling, Dorothy and Gross, Donald. Tender 
warriors. 96p. Hill and Wang. $2.50. 

Still, J. W. Science and education at the cross- 
roads; a view from the laboratory. 140p. Pub. 
Affairs Press. $3.75. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Progress of public education 
in the United States of America, 1957-58; sum- 
mary report . . . to the 21st International con- 
ference on public education. 26p. Gov't Print- 
ing Office. 

Virginia School Boards Assn. Educational impli- 
cations of Sputnik. Proc. 24p. Va. School Bds. 
Assn. 

Wahlquist, J. T. and Ryan, P. J. An introduction 
to American education. 2d ed. 477p. Ronald. $5. 

Walker, E. A. The challenge for mass excellence; 
an address. 15p. Pa. State Univ. Free; supply 
Itd. 

Ward, L. R. New life in Catholic schools. 198p. 
Herder. $3.95. 

Wayland, Sloan and Brunner, E. deS. The educa- 
tional characteristics of the American people. 
Proc, 258p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. 
of Pubs. $3. 


(1B) International Education and 
Education in Other Countries 


Amer. Assn. of Collegiate Registrars and Admis- 
sions Officers. The Republic of Korea; a guide 
to the academic placement of students . . . in 
United States educational institutions, by C. H. 
Koenig (World educ. ser.). 80p. Amer. Assn. 
of Collegiate Registrars. $1. 

Amer. Council on Educ. Blueprint and experi- 
ence; addresses and summary of proceedings of 
the Conference on university contracts abroad 

. . November 14-15, 1957, ed. by R. A. 
Humphrey. 47p. Amer. Council on Educ. 

Amer. Council on Educ. Commission on Educ. 
and Internat. Affairs. Sources of information 
on international educational activities; an ex- 
ploratory survey, by M. J. Flack. 114p. Amer. 
Council on Educ. $1.50. 

Bennett, J. W.; Passin, Herbert; and McKnight, R. 
K. In search of identity; the Japanese overseas 
scholar in America and Japan. 369p. Univ. of 
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Minn. Press. $7.50. 

Benton, William. This is the challenge; the Ben. 
ton reports of 1956-58 on the nature of the 
Soviet threat, ed. by E. W. Barrett. 254p. Asso. 
ciated College Presses. $3.95. 

Brickman, W. W., ed. Teaching about Soviet edu. 
cation; proceedings of the 5th annual Confer. 
ence on comparative education . .. 1958 (School 
and Society, Sup., Nov. 8, 1958). 23p. Soc. for 
the Advancement of Educ. 65¢; quantity rates, 

British Information Services. Reference Div. Edu- 
cation in Great Britain. 43p. British Information 
Services. Free. 

Committee on Educ. Interchange Policy. Aca 
demic exchanges with the Soviet Union. 28p, 
Inst. of Internat. Educ. Free. 

Institute of Internat. Educ. Foreign study: grants, 
1959-60. 20p. Inst. of Internat. Educ. 

Institute of Internat. Educ. Group study abroad, 
12p. Inst. of Internat. Educ. 

Institute of Internat. Educ. Handbook on interna- 
tional study, 1958. 450p. Inst. of Internat. 
Educ. $3. 

Justman, Joseph. The Italian people and their 
schools (Internat. educ. mono, no.1). 65p. 
Kappa Delta Pi. $1. 

*King, E. J. Other schools and ours. 234p. Rine- 
hart. $3. 

Lilge, Frederic. Anton Semyonovitch Makarenko; 
an analysis of his educational ideas in the con. 
text of Soviet society (Calif. univ. Pubs. in 
educ. v.13, no.1). 52p. Univ. of Calif. Press. $1. 

Martin, C. I. A venture in international under 
standing (Bur. of lab. schools pub. no.9). 151p. 
Univ. of Texas. $2. 

Meyer, H. K. Technical education in Nicaragua. 
31p. Epsilon Pi Tau, Inc. 

Pan Amer. Union. Dept. of Cultural Affairs. Edu- 
cation in Latin America; a partial bibliography. 
Proc. 50p. Pan Amer. Union. 25¢. 

Skard, Sigmund. American studies in Europe; 
their history and present organization. 2 vols. 
Univ. of Pa. Press. $10. 

UNESCO. Study abroad; international handbook, 
fellowships, scholarships, educational exchange 

, v.10, 1958-59. 779p. UNESCO Pubs. 
center. $3. 

UNESCO. Teaching abroad, 
UNESCO Pubs. Center. 

U.S. Dept. of State. Internat. Educ. Exchange 
Service. International educational exchange pro- 
gram, 1948-58 (Internat. info. and cultural 
ser. no.60). 65p. Supt. of Docs. 30¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Bibliography: 1957 publica 
tions in comparative and international educa 
tion, by K. G. Heath. Proc. 97p. U.S. Office of 
Educ. 

U.S. Office of Educ. 1959-60 teacher exchange 
opportunities; summer seminars, teaching for 
American elementary, secondary and junior col- 
lege teachers. 36p. U.S. Office of Educ. Free. 


no.10.  146p. 
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(1C) Religion in the Schools and 
Character Education 


Amer. Council on Educ. The study of religion in 
the public schools; an appraisal; report of a 
conference . . . March 10-12, 1957, ed. by N. 
C. Brown. 229p. Amer. Council on Educ. $2.50. 

Brinton, H. H. Quaker education in theory and 
practice. 2d rev. ed. (Pendle Hill pam. no.9). 
111p. Pendle Hill. $1. 

Dunn, W. K. What happened to religious educa- 
tion? The decline of religious teaching in the 
public elementary school, 1776-1861. 346p. 
Johns Hopkins Press. $5. 

Hartford, E. F. Moral values in public education; 
lessons from the Kentucky experience. 338p. 
Harper. $4. 

Power, E. J. A history of Catholic higher educa- 
tion in the United States. 383p. Bruce. $7. 


(2) Administration and Supervision 


Amer. Assn. of School Administrators. The point 
of beginning: the local school district; progress 
report of the AASA commission on school 
district reorganization. 15p. NEA. 50¢. 

*Amer. Assn. of School Administrators, School 
district organization; report of the AASA com- 
mission on school district reorganization. 323p. 
NEA. $5. 

Amer. Assn. of School Administrators. Something 
to steer by; 35 proposals for better preparation 
of school administrators. [12}p. NEA. Single 
copy free. 

Assn. of School Business Officials. Proceedings 
. . . 43d annual convention. 416p. Assn. of 
School Business Officials. $4.50. 

Burke, V. M. Newsletter writing and publishing; 
a practical guide. 113p. Columbia Univ. Teach- 
ers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $2.50. 

California Elementary School Administrators Assn. 
CESAA reviews evaluation procedures for the 
elementary school administrator (Mono. no.11). 
80p. Calif. Elementary School Administrators 
Assn. $2. 

Campbell, R. F.; Corbally, J. E.; and Ramseyer, 
J. A. Introductions to education administration. 
434p. Allyn. $6. 

Cooperative Program in Educ. Admin.: Middle 
Atlantic Region. An appraisal of the intern- 
ship in educational administration, ed. by 
C. P. Hooker. 58p. Columbia Univ. Teachers 
Col. Bur. of Pubs. $1. 

Educ, Research Service. Pupil promotion policies 
and rates of promotion (Cir, no.5). Proc. 55p. 
NEA. $1.50. 

Griffiths, D. E. Perception; its relation to educa- 
tional administration. Proc. 11p. Univ. Council 
for Educ. Admin. 

Gross, Neal; Mason, W. S.; and McEachern, A. 
W. Explorations in role analysis; studies of the 
school superintendency role. 379p. Wiley. $8.75. 
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Gross, Neal. Who runs our schools? 195p. Wiley. 
$4.75. 

Halpin, A. W., ed. Administrative theory in edu- 
cation. 188p. Midwest Admin. Center. $3. 

Hamilton, R. R. and Reutter, E. E. Legal aspects 
of school board operation. 199p. Columbia 
Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $4.95. 

Hunt, H. C. and Pierce, P. R. The practice of 
school administration. 544p. Houghton. $6. 
Lamers, W. M. School boards plan for disaster 

problems. 36p. Nat. School Bds. Assn. 

Look Magazine, Editors of. School photojournal- 
ism . . . produced by E. A. Hamilton. 72p. 
Nat. School Public Relations Assn. $2; quantity 
rates. 

Lovenstein, Meno. Economics and the educational 
administrator (School-community development 
study. Mono. ser. no.6). 171p. Ohio State 
Univ. Col. of Educ. $2. 

Miller, Van and Spalding, W. B. The public 
administration of American schools. 2d ed. 
605p. World Bk. Co. $5.50. 

NEA. Dept. of Elementary School Principals. So 
now you're a principal! Proc. 45p. NEA. $1. 
NEA. Nat. Commission for the Defense of De- 
mocracy through Educ. Bethpage, New York; a 

study in faulty human relations. 39p. NEA. 

NEA. Nat. Commission for the Defense of De- 
mocracy through Educ. Bethpage, New York; a 
study in faulty human relations (Defense bul. 
no.77). Proc. 8p. NEA. 

NEA. Nat. Commission for the Defense of De- 
mocracy through Educ. Hawthorne, New Jersey ; 
a study in ineptness and apathy. 30p. NEA. 

NEA. Nat. Commission for the Defense of De- 
mocracy through Educ. Missoula county high 
school, Montana; a study in ineffective leader- 
ship. 31p. NEA. 

NEA. Nat. Commission for the Defense of De- 
mocracy through Educ, Monroe, Michigan; a 
study of a dismissal involving responsibility for 
criticism of proposed school policies. 34p. NEA. 

Nat. School Boards Assn. Seven studies: school 
boards examine some current issues in public 
education. Proc. 76p. Nat. School Bds. Assn. 
50¢. 

Ohio Educ. Assn. School personnel development 
plans. 64p. Ohio Educ. Assn. $1; quantity rates. 

Ohio School Boards Assn. Tall oaks and little 
acorns; a guide for school board members, by 
J. E. Gee and others. 79p. Ohio School Boards 
Assn. $1.50; quantity rates. 

Reeder, W. G. The fundamentals of public school 
administration. 4th ed. 625p. Macmillan. $6. 
Shuster, A. H. and Wetzler, W. F. Leadership in 
elementary school administration and supervi- 

sion. 505p. Houghton. $5.50. 

Sloan, Denver. The county school administrator in 
Kentucky (Ky. univ. Bur. of school service, 
Bul. v.30, no.4). 112p. Univ. of Ky. Col. of 
Educ. $1. 
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U.S. Office of Educ. The all-year school, by G. 
S. Wright (Cir. no.470, rev.). Proc. 14p. U.S. 
Office of Educ. Free. 

U.S. Office of Educ. The local board of educa- 
tion. Proc. 22p. U.S. Office of Educ. Free. 
U.S. Office of Educ. Organizing districts for 
better schools, by C. O. Fitzwater (Bul. no.9). 

49p. Supt. of Docs, 25¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. State school board associa- 
tion publications. Proc. 18p. U.S. Office of 
Educ. Free. 

Wynn, Richard. Guides to the solution of ad- 
ministrative staffing problems. 25p. The Inter- 
state. $1. 


(3) Finance 


Benson, G. C. S. and Payne, J. M. National aid 
to higher education. 38p. Amer. Enterprise 
Assn. $1. 

Castetter, W. B. Public school debt administra- 
tion. 184p. Univ. of Pa. Press. $5. 

Council for Financial Aid to Educ. Going up; 
voluntary support of America’s colleges and 
universities, 1956-57. 48p. Council for Finan- 
cial Aid to Educ. $1.50. 

Educ. Research Service. School expense compared 
with total city expense, 1955 and 1956 (Cir. 
no.2). Proc. 10p. NEA. 50¢. 

Freeman, R. A. School needs in the decade 
ahead (Financing the public schools, vol.1). 
273p. Inst. for Social Science Res. $5. 

NEA. Committee on Tax Educ. and School Fi- 
nance. Compare the costs. 15p. NEA. 10 cop. 
$1. 

NEA. Committee on Tax Educ. and School Fi- 
nance. Equalization of property assessments. 
31p. NEA. 40¢; quantity rates. 

NEA. Committee on Tax Educ. and School Fi- 
nance. Guides to the improvement of state 
school finance programs. 31p. NEA. 50¢; quan- 
tity rates. 

NEA. Legislative Commission. Ability and ef- 
fort of the states to support the public schools, 
by R. L. Johns. 11p. NEA. Free. 

NEA. Legislative Commission. Education and 
the national economy, by R. L. Johns. lip. 
NEA. Free. 

NEA. Legislative Commission. The property tax 
and public school financing, by R. L. Johns. 
6p. NEA. Free. 

NEA. Research Div. Can our schools get by with 
less? A critical review of Roger A. Freeman’s 
School needs in the ‘decade ahead. 49p. NEA. 
25¢; quantity rates. 

Salmon, P. B. Fire insurance principles and 
practices in school districts employing nation- 
ally affiliated business officials (Assn. of 
school business officials, Bul. no.18). 88p. 
Assn. of School Business Officials. $2. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Administration of public 
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laws 874 and 815; 7th annual report of the 
U.S. Commissioner of education, June 39, 
1957. Proc. 145p. Supt. of Docs. 75¢. 

J.S. Office of Educ, Current expenditures per 
pupil in public school systems: small and 
medium-sized cities, 1956-57 (Cir. no.538), 
Proc. 40p. Supt. of Docs. 25¢. 

J.S. Office of Educ. School finance and school 
business management, by C. D. Hutchins; 4 
R. Munse; and E. D. Booher (Misc. no.29), 
78p. Supt. of Docs. 60¢. 

Vincent, W. S.; Polley, J. W.; and Furno, O. FE 

Does money make a difference? 16p. Associ 
ated Public School Systems. 


(4) School Plant 


Amer. School and University, 1958-59. 30th ed, 
v.1, School plant reference. 416p.; v.2, Pur 
chasing file. 877p. Amer. School Pub. Com, 
$10. 

Assn. for Childhood Educ. Internat. Space, ar 
rangement, beauty in school (Bul. no.102), 
5ip. Assn. for Childhood Educ. $1. 

Heffernan, Helen and Bursch, Charles. Curricu. 
lum and the elementary school plant. 71p, 
NEA. $1.50. 

Jones, D. A. Physical facilities analysis for col 
leges and universities; a handbook of tech 
niques. 211p. Amer. Assn. of Cols. for Teacher 
Educ. $7; quantity rates. 

*McQuade, Walter, ed. Schoolhouse. 271p. Simon 
and Schuster. $10. 

Middlebrook, W. T. How to estimate the build 
ing needs of a college or university. 169p. 
Univ. of Minn. Press. $15. 

Nat. Council on Schoolhouse Construction. Ele 
mentary school plant planning. 96p. Nat. Coun 
cil on Schoolhouse Construction. $1. 

*Nat. Council on Schoolhouse Construction, 
Guide for planning school plants. 1958 ed. 
254p. Nat. Council on Schoolhouse Construe 
tion. $3. 

Nat. Council on Schoolhouse Construction. Pro 
ceedings of the 34th annual meeting . . . 1957. 
86p. W. D. McClurkin. $1. 

1.8. Office of Educ. School furniture, equipment 
and supplies. Proc. 18p. U.S. Office of Educ. 
Free. 

1.8. Office of Educ. School plant courses offered 
by colleges and universities in the U.S., 1956 
59, by R. L. Hamon (Cir. no.534). Proc. 32p. 
Supt. of Docs. 25¢. 

1.8. Office of Educ. School sites; selection, de 
velopment and utilization, by J. L. Taylor 
(Special pub. no.7). 91p. Supt. of Docs. 75¢. 

1.8. Office of Educ. Selected list of school plant 
literature. Proc. 5p. U.S. Office of Educ. Free. 


(5) Legislation 
Garber, L. O. The yearbook of school law, 1958. 
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180p. Interstate Printers. $3. 

NEA. Legislative Commission. NEA federal legis- 
lative policy. 11p. NEA. Free. 

NEA. Research Div. High spots in state school 
legislation enacted January 1—August 1, 1958 
(School law ser. Res. report 1958-R2). Proc. 
28p. NEA. 25¢; quantity rates. 

US. Office of Educ. Know your school law, by 
W. W. Keesecker (Bul. no.8). 30p. Supt. of 
Docs. 20¢. 

*U.S. Office of Educ. The state and nonpublic 
schools, by F. F. Beach and R. F. Will. (Misc. 
no.28). 152p. Supt. of Docs. $1.25. 

Ziegler, B. M., ed. Desegregation and the su- 
preme court. 116p. Heath. $1.50. 


(6) Educational History and 
Biography 
Andrews, S. M. Mister Andrews’ school, 1837- 
42... transcribed and illus. by Ellen Swartz- 
lander. 126p. Bucks County Historical Soc. 


$3.75. 
Blythe, LeGette. Gift from the hills. 314p. Bobbs. 


$5. 

*Brubacher, J. S. and Rudy, Willis. Higher edu- 
cation in transition; an American history: 1636- 
1956. 494p. Harper. $7.50. 

Copeland, M. T. And mark an era; the story of 
the Harvard business school. 368p. Little. $6. 

Costello, W.T. The scholastic curriculum at early 
seventeenth-century Cambridge. 221p. Harvard 
Univ. Press. $4.50. 

Covello, Leonard. The heart is the teacher. 275p. 
McGraw. $4.75. 

Donnelly, W. A.; Shaw, W. B.; and Gjelsness, 
R. W., eds. The University of Michigan; an 
encyclopedic survey. V.4, pts. 8 and 9, p.1369- 
2066. Univ. of Mich. Press. $6.50. 

Gabriel, R. H. Religion and learning at Yale; 
the Church of Christ in the college and uni- 
versity, 1757-1957. 271p. Yale Univ. Press. $4. 

Gray, James. Open wide the door; the story of 
the University of Minnesota. 256p. Putnam. 
$4.50. 

Harlan, L. R. Separate and unequal; public school 
campaigns and racism in the Southern seaboard 
states, 1901-15. 290p. Univ. of N. C. $6. 

Havighurst, Walter. The Miami years, 1809-1959. 
254p. Putnam. $4.50. 

Ross, E. D. The land-grant idea at Iowa State 
college . . . 1858-1958. 310p. Iowa State Col. 
Press. $4.95. 

Tarbell, R. W. A history of the Milwaukee vo- 
cational and adult schools from 1912 to 1958. 
278p. Milwaukee Vocational and Adult Schools 
Press, 

U.S. Office of Educ. Baccalaureate degrees con- 
ferred by American colleges in the 17th and 
18th centuries, by W. C. Eells (Cir. no.528). 
Proc. 71p. U.S. Office of Educ. 
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Vavrina, V. S. The history of public education 
in the city of Baltimore, 1829-1956; abstract 
of a dissertation. 69p. Catholic Univ. of Amer. 
Press. $1.25. 

Vinal, W. G. The rise and fall of ye district 
school in Plimouth Plantation (1800-1900). 
Proc. 144p. W. G. Vinal. $3.75. 


(7) Psychology of Childhood 
and Adolescence 


Bower, E. M. A process for early identification 
of emotionally disturbed children (Calif. dept. 
of educ. Bul. v.27, no.6). 111p. Calif. Dept. 
of Educ. 50¢. 

Britton, E. C. and Winans, J. M. Growing from 
infancy to adulthood. 118p. Appleton. $1.10. 

Choate, M. A. Children’s aspirations, attitudes 
and concepts (Ore. univ. School of educ. Cur- 
riculum bul. no.184). Proc. 41p. Univ. of 
Ore. School of Educ. $1.25. 

Fuzak, J. A. Research report: the role of physi- 
cal maturation in determining the ability of 
junior high school boys to perform complex 
finger coordinative activities in industrial arts, 
and an index to level of ability. Proc. 81p. 
Amer. Technical Soc. $1.50. 

Gallagher, J. R. and Harzis, H. I. Emotional 
problems of adolescents. 174p. Oxford. $3.50. 

*Inhelder, Barbel and Piaget, Jean. The growth 
of logical thinking from childhood to adoles- 
cence. 356p. Basic Books. $6.75. 

*Lee, J. M. and Lee, D. M. The child and his 
development. 624p. Appleton. $6. 

Merry, F. K. and Merry, R. V. The first two 
decades of life. 2d ed. 642p. Harper. $5.75. 
Millard, C. V. Child growth and development in 
the elementary school years. Rev. ed. 512p. 

Heath. $5.75. 

NEA. Dept. of Kindergarten-Primary Educ. Let's 
take a look at responsibility, by D. B. Harris 
and E. M. Fuller. 16p. NEA. 40¢; quantity 
rates. 

U.S. Bur. of Indian Affairs. The Indian child 
goes to school; a study of interracial differ- 
ences, by L. M. Coombs and others. 249p. 
Haskell Inst. $1.60. 

White, Verna. Studying the individual pupil. 
238p. Harper. $4. 


(8) Educational Psychology 


Cole, L. E. and Bruce, W. F. Educational psy- 
chology. Rev. ed. 701p. World Bk. Co. $6.25. 

Kolesnik, W. B. Mental discipline in modern 
education. 231p. Univ. of Wis. Press. $3.50. 

*Prescott, D. A. Factors that influence learning 
(Horace Mann lecture, 1958). 77p. Univ. of 
Pittsburgh Press. $1. 

Sawrey, J. M. and Telford, C. W. Educational 
psychology. 498p. Allyn. $5.95. 
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Skinner, C. E., ed. Essentials of educational psy- 
chology [previously pub. under title E/emen- 
tary educational psychology}. 528p. Prentice. 
$6.50. 


(9) Studies of Childhood and Youth 


Ambrose, Edna and Miel, Alice. Children’s so- 
cial learning; implications of research and ex- 
pert study. 120p. NEA. $1.75. 

Bernert, E. H. America’s children. 185p. Wiley. 
$6. 

Cohen, D. H. and Stern, Virginia. Observing 
and recording the behavior of young children 
(Practical suggestions for teaching, no.18). 
86p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of 
Pubs. $1. 

Heath, H. W.; Maier, M. H.; and Remmers, H. 
H. High school students’ opinions about demo- 
cratic values and engineering; report of poll 
52 of Purdue opinion panel. Proc. [45]}p. Pur- 
due Univ. Div. of Educ. Ref. $1. 

Kvaraceus, W. C. Juvenile delinquency (What 
res. says to the teacher, no.15). 32p. NEA. 
25¢; quantity rates. 

Moore, B. M. Juvenile delinquency; research, 
theory and comment. 68p. NEA. $1. 

Morris, Glyn. The high school principal and 
staff study youth. 102p. Columbia Univ. Teach- 
ers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $1.25. 

U.S. Bur. of Indian Affairs. The Indian child 
goes to school; a study of interracial differ- 
ences, by L. M. Coombs and others. 249p. 
Haskell Inst. $1.60. 


(10) Measurement 


Baron, Denis and Bernard, H. W. Evaluation 
techniques for classroom teachers. 297p. Mc- 
Graw. $5.50. 

College Entrance Exam. Bd. College board score 
reports; a guide for counselors. 31p. Col. En- 
trance Exam. Bd. 50¢. 

College Entrance Exam. Bd. Research activities of 
the college entrance examination board, 1952- 
57, by J. A. Fishman. Proc. Unp. Col. En- 
trance Exam. Bd. 

Educ. Records Bur. 1957 Fall testing program in 
independent schools and supplementary studies 
(Bul. no.71). Proc. 64p. Educ. Records Bur. 
$1.50. 

Furst, E. J. Constructing evaluation instruments. 
334p. Longmans. $4.75. 

Garrett, H. E. Statistics in psychology and edu- 
cation. 5th ed. 478p. Longmans. $5.50. 

Invitational Conference on Testing Problems, 
1957. Proceedings: Improving the quality and 
scope of measurement. 127p. Educ. Testing 
Service. 

Mathews, D. K. Measurement in physical edu- 
cation. 359p. Saunders. $5.25. 
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Shuey, A. M. The testing of Negro intelligence 
351p. J. P. Bell. $4. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Measurement index, by David 
Segel (Cir. no.388, rev. Jan. 1958). Proc. 24p, 
U.S. Office of Educ. 


(11) Teachers and Teacher-Training 


Amer. Assn. of Colleges for Teacher Edue, 
Eleventh yearbook. 230p. Amer. Assn. of Cols, 
for Teacher Educ. $2.50. 

Amer. Assn. of Univ. Professors. Purdue Chap. 
ter. Report and proposals of the 1957-58 Com. 
mittee on faculty salaries (Purdue univ. Studies 
in higher educ. no.89). 22p. Purdue Uniy, 
Div. of Educ. Ref. 

Amer. Council on Educ. College teaching as 4 
career. 28p. Amer. Council on Educ. Free; 
Itd. supply. 

Amer. Federation of Teachers. Merit rating; 
dangerous mirage or master plan. 61p. Amer, 
Federation of Teachers. 65¢. 

Assn. for Student Teaching. Admission policies 
and practices in teacher education institutions, 
by Phyllis McCarthy and Paul Brimm (Res. 
bul. no.2}. 24p. Assn. for Student Teaching, 
75¢. 

Assn. for Student Teaching. The purposes, func. 
tions, and uniqueness of the college-controlled 
laboratory school, by L. C. Blair, D. K. Curtis, 
and A. C. Moon (Bul. no.9). 59p. Assn. for 
Student Teaching. $1. 

Assn. for Student Teaching and the Nat. Soc. of 
College Teachers of Educ. Improving instruc 
tion in professional education; 37th yrbk. 182p. 
Assn. for Student Teaching. $3.75. 

Bryan, R. C. Student reactions and merit salary 
schedules (Faculty contribs. Ser.4, no.2). 67p. 
Western Mich. Univ. 50¢. 

Burr, J. B.: Harding, L. W.; and Jacobs, L. B. 
Student teaching in the elementary school. 2d 
ed. 459p. Appleton. $5.75. 

Chamberlain, L. M. and Kindred, L. W. The 
teacher and school organization. 3d ed. 550p. 
Prentice. $6.75. 

Deupree, I. W. Morale-building techniques ia 
the secondary schools of Texas (Res. study 
no.24). 24p. Texas Study of Secondary Educ 
50¢. 

Educ. Research Service. Policies and procedures 
in the selection of personnel for administrative 
positions (Cir. no.6). Proc. 23p. NEA. $1. 

Florida. Univ. Educ. Library. Merit rating—@ 
basis for salary increases? (Bibliog. no.29). 2d 
ed. Proc. 7p. Univ. of Fla. Col. of Educ. 20¢. 

Fryklund, V. C. and Helton, H. L. The accredé 
tation of industrial arts teacher education 
(Amer. council on industrial arts teacher edut. 
Yrbk. no.7). Proc. 111p.. McKnight. $4. 

Furno, O. F. Twenty years of teachers’ salaries 
in schools of the Metropolitan study council 
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20p. Columbia Univ. Teachers. Col. Inst. of 
Admin. Res. 

Harrison, R. H. and Gowin, L. E. The elemen- 
tary teacher in action. 298p. Wadsworth. $4.95. 

Hurd, B. E. Securing and keeping good teachers 
in California public schools (Calif. dept. of 
educ. Bul. v.27, no.2). 44p. Calif. State Dept. 
of Educ. Free. 

Illinois State Chamber of Commerce. Educ. Dept. 
Incentive pay plans for teachers do work. 11p. 
Ill. State Chamber of Commerce. Educ. Dept. 
10¢. 

Kearney, N. C. A teacher's professional guide. 
358p. Prentice. $5. 

Keliher, Alice. Talks with teachers. 148p. Educ. 
Pub. Corp. $2.95. 

Mercille, M. I. Undergraduate workshop in ele- 
mentary education (Ind. univ. School of educ. 
Bul. v.34, no.2). Proc. 40p. Ind. Univ. Div. 
of Res. and Field Services. $1. 

Nat. Council of Independent Schools. Prepara- 
tion of teachers for secondary schools; a re- 
port. 52p. Nat. Council of Independent Schools. 

Nat. Council of Teachers of English. The prepa- 
ration and certification of teachers of English; 
a bibliography, 1950-56, ed. by A. N. Wiley. 
58p. Nat. Council of Teachers of English. 75¢. 

NEA. What is wrong with the teaching profes- 
sion—a second look; proceedings of the joint 
meeting of the NEA and Magazine publishers 
assn. Proc. 68p. NEA. Free. 

NEA. Committee on Professional Ethics. Opinions 
of the Committee on professional ethics with 
the code of professional ethics annotated. 2d 
ed. 85p. NEA. 60¢. 

NEA. Committee on Tax Educ. and School Fi- 
nance. Financing professional salaries for pro- 
fessional teachers. 23p. NEA. 10¢; quantity 
rates. 

NEA. Committee on Tenure and Academic Free- 
dom. Developing personnel policies. Packet of 
17 leaflets. NEA. 50¢. 

NEA. Dept. of Classroom Teachers. Classroom 
teachers speak on professional salary schedules. 
16p. NEA. 25¢; quantity rates. 

NEA. Dept. of Classroom Teachers. Local color 
1957-58; a summary of projects completed 
under the Local project recognition program. 
32p. NEA. 25¢. 

NEA. Research Div. Economic status of teachers 
in 1957-58 (Special memo.). Proc. 31p. NEA. 
50¢. 

NEA. Research Div. Four-year trends in school 
salary schedule provisions, urban school dis- 
tricts, 30,000 and over in population. Proc. 
6p. NEA. 

NEA. Research Div. Public-school teachers and 
collective bargaining (Special memo. March, 
1958). Proc. 20p. NEA. 25¢. 

NEA. Research Div. Salaries paid and salary 
practices in universities, colleges, and junior 
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colleges, 1957-58 (Higher educ. ser. Res. re- 
port 1958-R1). Proc. 55p. NEA. $1. 

NEA. Research Div. Salary schedule maximums 
for administrators and supervisors, 1957-58, 
urban school districts 30,000 to 100,000 in 
population. Proc. 61p. NEA. 25¢. 

NEA. Research Div. Teacher supply and demand 
in public schools, 1958. 30p. NEA. 50¢. 

NEA. Research Div. Teacher supply and demand 
in public schools, 1958 (including state-by- 
state tables). 52p. NEA. 75¢. 

Popham, W. J. and Standlee, L. S. Out-of-school 
activities and professional performance of 
teachers (Ind. univ. School of educ. Bul. v.34, 
no.4). Proc. 38p. Ind. Univ. Div. of Res. and 
Field Services. $1. 

Renz, R. R. Self-directed learning for educational 
leadership (Ky. univ. Bur. of school service. 
Bul. v.31, no.1). 72p. Ky. Univ. Bur. of 
School Service. $1. 

Richey, R. W. Planning for teaching. 2d ed. 
550p. McGraw. $6. 

Shumsky, Abraham. The action research way of 
learning; an approach to service education. 
210p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. $3.75. 

Standlee, L. S. and Popham, W. J. Preparation 
and performance of teachers (Ind. univ. School 
of educ. Bul. v.34, no.6). Proc. 48p. Ind. Univ. 
Div. of Res. and Field Services. $1. 

Stecklein, J. E. and Eckert, R. E. An exploratory 
study of factors influencing the choice of col- 
lege teaching as a career. Proc. 46p. Univ. of 
Minn. Bur. of Inst. Research. 

*Stratemeyer, F. B., and Lindsey, Margaret. 
Working with student teachers. 502p. Colum- 
bia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $4.75. 

Study of faculty demand and supply in Cali- 
fornia higher education, A, 1957-70... by 
the joint staff for the Liaison committee of the 
Regents of the University of California and 
the California State board of education. 76p. 
Calif. State Dept. of Educ. 

U.S. Office of Educ. The beginning teacher; a 
survey of new teachers in the public schools, 
1956-57. Preliminary report, by W. S. Mason 
and others (Cir. no.510). Proc. 56p. Supt. of 
Docs. 40¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Certification of school li- 
brarians; a compilation of state requirements— 
1958, by M. H. Mahar (Bul. no.12). 73p. 
Supt. of Docs. 30¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Recognizing and rewarding 
good teachers (merit rating). Proc. 6p. U.S. 
Office of Educ. Free. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Higher Educ. Div. Teaching 
opportunities. 1958 ed. Proc. 27p. U.S. Office 
of Educ. Free. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Survey of industrial arts 
teacher education programs; a summary re- 
port, by M. L. Schmitt and De Witt Hunt. 
Proc. 25p. U.S. Office of Educ. Free. 
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U.S. Office of Educ. 1959-60 teacher exchange 
opportunities; summer seminars, teaching for 
American elementary, secondary and junior col- 
lege teachers. 36p. U.S. Office of Educ. Free. 

Vander Werf, L. S. How to evaluate teachers 
and teaching. 58p. Rinehart. $1. 

Williams, George. Some of my best friends are 
professors. 250p. Abelard-Schuman. $3.95. 


(12) Audio-Visual Education 


Amer. Council on Educ. Committee on Tele- 
vision. College teaching by television; report 
of a conference . . ., ed. by J. C. Adams, C. 
R. Carpenter, and D. R. Smith. 234p. Amer. 
Council on Educ. $4. 

Carpenter, C. R. and Greenhill, L. P. An investi- 
gation of closed-circuit television for teaching 
university courses (Instructional television res. 
Report no.2). 110p. Pa. State Univ. 

Coltharp, Joe. Production of 2 x 2 inch slides 
for school use (Bridges for ideas no.7). 79p. 
Univ. of Tex. Visual Instruction Bur. $2. 

Educ. Television and Radio Center. Educational 
television and the schools. Proc. 16p. Educ. 
Television and Radio Center. 

Educ. Television and Radio Center. Educational 
television program survey (Res. report no.581). 
Proc, 13p. Educ. Television and Radio Center. 

Horkheimer, M. F. and Diffor, J. W., comps. 
Educators guide to free filrns. 18th ed. Proc. 
616p. Educators Progress Service. $7. 

Horkheimer, M. F. and Diffor, J. W., comps. 
Educators guide to free slidefilms. 10th ed. 
Proc. 206p. Educators Progress Service. $6. 

Joint Council on Educ. Television. The 1958 edu- 
cational television directory. Proc. 31p. Joint 
Council on Educ. Television. Free 

Joint Council on Educ. Television and the Amer. 
Council on Educ. Committee on Television. 
Closed circuit television installations in educa- 
tional institutions. Proc. 39p. Joint Council on 
Educ. Television. Free. 

May, M. A. and others. Learning from films. 
357p. Yale Univ. Press. $5. 

Merrill, I. R. The impact of an educational tele- 
vision series; an experimental study (WKAR- 
TV Res. report 573M). Proc. 78p. Mich. State 
Univ. Dept. of Television Development. $1.50. 

Nat. Assn. of Educ. Broadcasters. A-V on the 
air. 19p. Audio-Visual Com. on Public Infor- 
mation. Quantity rates. 

Nat. Audio-Visual Assn. AV-864; a guide to 
audio-visual provision of Public law 864, the 
National defense education act of 1958. 13p. 
Nat. Audio-Visual Assn. Single copy free; 
add’! copies 7¢ ea. 

NEA. Dept. of Audio-Visual Instruction. Audio- 
visual checklist for self-evaluating teacher- 
education institutions. 16p. NEA. 10¢. 

NEA. Dept. of Audio-Visual Instruction. Na- 
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tional tape recording cataiog, supplement to 
the 2d ed. 28p. NEA. 

Schreiber, R. E. Improving the school’s audio. 
visual program. Proc. 23p. Northern Ill. Univ, 
25¢. 

Siepmann, C. A, TV and our school crisis. 198p, 
Dodd. $3.50. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Directory of college courses 
in radio and television, school year, 1957-58, 
Proc. 44p. U.S. Office of Educ. 

U.S. Office of Educ. A directory of 3,660 16mm 
film libraries, by Seerley Reed, Anita Carpen- 
ter, and A. R. Daugherty (Bul. 1959, no.4). 
236p. Supt. of Docs. $1. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Key audiovisual personnel 
in public schools and library systems in states 
and large cities and in large public colleges 
and universities, 1958-59. Proc. 87p. US, 
Office of Educ. 

U.S. Office of Educ. List of educational AM 
and FM radio and television stations by state 
and city, by G. G. Broderick. Proc. 20p. US. 
Office of Educ. Free. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Using pictures in school. 
Rev. March, 1958. (Educ. brief no.2). Proe. 
16p. U.S. Office of Educ. 

Wittich, W. A. and Halsted, G. H., comps. 
Educators guide to free tapes, scripts, and 
transcriptions. 4th ed. Proc. 206p. Educators 
Progress Service. $5.75. 

Wittich, W. A. and Halsted, G. H., comps. 
Educators guide to free tapes, scripts, and 
transcriptions. 5th ed. 1959. Proc. 229p. Edu- 
cators Progress Service. $5.75. 


(13A) Curriculum and Teaching 
Methods 


Assn. for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment. A look at continuity in the school pro- 
gram (1958 yrbk.). 307p. NEA. $4. 

Assn. for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 


ment. Selected bibliography for curriculum 
workers. 1958 ed. Proc. 49p. NEA. $1. 

Bingham, Alma. Improving children’s facility in 
problem solving (Practical suggestions for 
teaching, no.16). 86p. Columbia Univ. Teach- 
ers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $1. 

Capital Area School Development Assn. Inde- 
pendent learning activities, ed. by J. A. Smith 
and others. 96p. N. Y. State Col. for Teachers. 
$2. 

Faunce, R. C. and Bossing, N. L. Developing the 
core curriculum. 2d ed. 386p. Prentice. $5. 
Hock, L. E. Using committees in the classroom. 

55p. Rinehart. $1. 

*Hunnicutt, C. W. and Iverson, W. J., eds. Re- 
search in the three R’s. 446p. Harper. $6. 
Johnson, E. A. and Michael, R. E. Principles of 

teaching. 502p. Allyn. $5.50. 

Lawler, M. R. Curriculum consultants at work; 
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factors affecting their success. 212p. Columbia 
Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $3.75. 

Muldoon, M. W. Learning to teach; a handbook 
for beginners. 287p. Harper. $3.50. 

Oregon Assn. for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development. Using a curriculum consultant. 
15p. Ore. Dept. of Educ. 

Parrish, Louise and Waskin, Yvonne. Teacher- 
pupil planning for better classroom learning. 
160p. Harper. $3.50. 

Philadelphia Public Schools Curriculum Office. 
Choosing appropriate techniques. Proc. 38p. 
Philadelphia Public Schools. 50¢. 

Stoops, Emery and Dunworth, John. Classroom 
discipline. 2d ed. Proc. 37p. Calif. Teachers 
Assn. So. Section. 50¢; quantity rates. 

Stout, I. W. and Lagdon, Grace. Parent-teacher 
relationships (What res. says to the teacher, 
no.16). 31p. NEA. 25¢; quantity rates. 

Strang, Ruth. Group work in education. 322p. 
Harper. $5.50. 


(13B) Teaching Aids and Materials, 
and School Libraries 


Assn. for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment. Recent curriculum materials. Proc. 34p. 
NEA. 75¢. 

Berner, Elsa, Integrating library instruction with 
classroom teaching at Plainview junior high 
school. Proc. 110p. Amer. Lib. Assn. $2.75. 

Gaver, M. V. Every child needs a school library. 
15p. Amer. Lib. Assn. 15¢. 

Hart, L. H. Comparison of dictionaries, 15th ed. 
lp. Proc.; Comparison of encyclopedias, 61st 
ed. 1p. Laurance H. Hart. 35¢ ea. plus postage; 
quantity rates. 

Hunt, M. G., comp. Values resource guide anno- 
tated for the elementary school teacher (Teach- 
er educ. and religion project). 108p. Amer. 
Assn. of Cols. for Teacher Educ. $1. 

Metropolitan School Study Council. Library pro- 
visions in council schools; a special report. .. . 
Proc. 59p. Metropolitan School Study Council. 
$1. 

Nat. Assn. of Secondary-School Principals. The 
3d handbook for the National junior honor 
society of secondary schools. 228p. NEA. $1.50. 

Nat. Assn. of Student Councils. The 1958 stu- 
dent council yearbook. 280p. NEA. $1.50. 


Nat. Aviation Educ. Council. Free and inexpen- 


sive pictures, pamphlets and packets for air/ 
space age education. Proc. 16p. Nat. Aviation 
Educ. Council. Free. 

Rush, N. O. and Kilzer, L. R. A book and 
magazine list for high-school libraries. Proc. 
47p. Univ. of Wyo. Col. of Educ. $1. 

Sources of information and unusual services . . . 
arranged by subject, ed. by Raphael Alexander. 
5th ed. 84p. Informational Directory Co. $2.50. 

Suttles, P. H., ed, Elementary teachers guide to 
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free curriculum materials. 15th ed. Proc. 318p. 
Educators Progress Service. $6.50. 

Terrell, W. B. Standards for survey of reading 
material in public schools. Proc. 77p. Gulf 
School Res. Development Assn. $1.25. 


(14) Intercultural Education 
(No titles this year) 


(15) Kindergarten and Elementary 
Education 


Archer, C. P. Elementary education in rural 
areas. 448p. Ronald. $5. 

Assn. for Childhood Educ. Internat. All children 
have gifts, by A. S. Hoppock (Bul. no.100). 
32p. Assn. for Childhood Educ. 75¢. 

Assn. for Childhood Educ, Internat. Space, ar- 
rangement, beauty in school (Bul. no.102). 
Sip. Assn. for Childhood Educ. $1. 

California Elementary School Administrators’ 
Assn. Instructional supplies and equipment for 
the six- and seven-year olds of the good ele- 
mentary school (Mono. no.4). 80p. Calif. Ele- 
mentary School Admin. Assn. $1.50. 

Educ. Research Service. Admission policies for 
kindergarten and first grade (Cir. no.3). Proc. 
49p. NEA. $1.50. 

Glennon, V. J., ed. Frontiers of elementary edu- 
cation V; papers presented at the 5th annual 
conference on elementary education. 102p. 
Syracuse Univ. Press. $1.75. 

Kelner, B. G. How to teach in the elementary 
school. 343p. McGraw. $5.50. 

Lambert, H. M. Teaching the kindergarten child. 
339p. Harcourt. $5.75. 

Leavitt, J. E., ed. Nursery-kindergarten educa- — 
tion, 365p. McGraw. $6. 

Mehl, M. A.; Mills, H. H.;and Douglass, H. R. 
Teaching in elementary school. 2d ed. 518p. 
Ronald. $5.75. 

NEA. Dept. of Elementary School Principals. 
The elementary school principalship—a re- 
search study; 37th yrbk. (Nat. elementary 
principal, v.38, no.1). 259p. NEA. $3.50. 

NEA. Dept. of Kindergarten-Primary Educ. Foun- 
dation learnings in the kindergarten, by Neith 
Headley. 16p. NEA. 40¢; quantity rates. 

NEA. Dept. of Kindergarten-Primary Educ. Plus 
values. [24]p. NEA. $1; quantity rates. 

NEA. Research Div. Class size in the elementary 
schools of urban school districts, 1957-58 
(Special memo.). Proc. 19p. NEA. 50¢. 

Peterson, H. T. Kindergarten; the key to child 
growth. 200p. Exposition Press. $4.50. 

*Shane, H. G. and McSwain, E. T. Evaluation 
and the elementary curriculum. Rev. ed. 436p. 
Holt. $5.25. 

*Stendler, C. B. Teaching in the elementary 
school. 541p. Harcourt. $5.50. 
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U.S. Office of Educ. Bulletins and pamphlets re- 
lated to elementary education (Selected refs. 
no.2). Proc. 8p. U.S. Office of Educ. Free. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Educating children in grades 
four, five and six, by G. M. Lewis (Bul. no.3). 
215p. Supt. of Docs. $1. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Teaching in the elementary 
school (Educ. briefs no.6). Proc. 10p. U.S. 
Office of Educ. Free. 


(16) Secondary Education 


Amer. Assn. of School Administrators. The high 
school in a changing world (36th yrbk.). 383p. 
NEA. $5. 

Bard, Harry. Homework; a guide for secondary 
school teachers. 58p. Rinehart. $1. 

*Chase, F. S. and Anderson, H. A., eds. The high 
school in a new era. 465p. Univ. of Chicago 
Press. $5.75. 

College Entrance Exam. Bd. Advanced Placement 
Program. Advanced placement program sylla- 
bus. 137p. Col. Entrance Exam. Bd. 

Gilchrist, R. S. Promising and forward-looking 
high school curriculum practices: Pt. 1 (Ore. 
univ. School of educ. Curriculum bul. no.181). 
Proc. 17p.; Pt. 2 (Ore. univ. School of educ. 
Curriculum bul. no.182). Proc. 19p. Univ. of 
Ore. School of Educ. 75¢ ea. 

Grambs, J. D.; Iverson, W. J.; and Patterson, 
F. K. Modern methods in secondary education. 
Rev. ed. 700p. Dryden. $5.90. 

Gran, J. M. How to understand and teach teen- 
agers. 229p. T. S. Denison. $3.95. 

Halverson, P. M., ed. Frontiers of secondary 
education III; papers . . . 3d annual confer- 
ence on secondary education. 72p. Syracuse 
Univ. Press. $2.25. 

Hand, H. C. Principles of public secondary edu- 
cation. 369p. Harcourt. $4.50. 

Klausmeier, H. J. Teaching in the secondary 
school. Rev. ed. of Principles and practices of 
secondary school teaching. 499p. Harper. $5. 

Latimer, J. F. What's happened to our high 
schools? 196p. Pub. Affairs Press. $3.25. 

Mitchum, P. M. The high school principal and 
staff; plan for program improvement (Secon- 
dary school admin. ser.). 103p. Columbia Univ. 
Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $1.25. 

NEA. Finding and educating the academically 
talented student in the secondary school. 15p. 
NEA. Free. 

*NEA. The identification and education of the 
academically talented student in the American 
secondary school; the conference report, Febru- 
ary, 1958. 160p. NEA. $1.50; quantity rates. 

Parody, O. F. The high school principal and staff 
deal with discipline (Secondary school admin. 
ser.). 93p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. 
of Pubs. $1.25. 

Risk, T. M. Principles and practices of teaching 
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in secondary schools. 3d ed. 526p. Amer. Bk, 
Co. $6.25. 

Smith, G. B. Let's look at the record (Kan. studies 
in educ. v.9, no.1). 71p. Univ. of Kan. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Block-time classes and the 
core program in the junior high school, by 
G. S. Wright (Bul. no.6). 70p. Supt. of Docs, 
35¢. 

J.S. Office of Educ. High school graduation tre. 
quirements established by state departments of 
education, by G. S. Wright (Cir. no.455, rey, 
January, 1958). Proc. 20p. U.S. Office of Edue, 
Free. 

J.S. Office of Educ. School retention; selected 
list of references (Guide lines). Proc. 16p, 
U.S. Office of Educ. Free. 

Venable, T. C. Patterns in secondary school cur- 
riculum. 236p. Harper. $3. 

Watkins, R. K. Techniques of secondary school 
teaching. 385p. Ronald. $5. 

Wiggins, S. P. Successful high school teaching. 
379p. Houghton. $5. 


(17A) Language Arts 


Assn. for Childhood Educ. Internat. Learning a 
new language, by M. M. Hughes and G. 
Sanchez (Bul. no.101). 32p. Assn. for Child- 
hood Educ. 75¢. 

Finocchiaro, Mary. Teaching English as a second 
language in elementary and secondary schools. 
335p. Harper. $4.75. 

Illinois Assn. of Teachers of English. Teaching 
aids in the English language arts; an anno- 
tated and critical list. 95p. Ill. Assn. of Teach- 
ers of English. $1. 

Kraus, Silvy. Curriculum making in the language 
arts (Ore. univ. School of educ. Curriculum 
bul. no.183). Proc. 7p. Univ. of Ore. School of 
Educ. 40¢. 

New York (State) Educ. Dept. Bur. of Secon- 
dary Curriculum Development. Audiovisual 
aids for teaching speech in English and speech 
classes of the secondary school. 32p. N. Y. 
State Educ. Dept. 

Roach, Bruce. Speech education in Texas secon- 
dary schools (Res. study no.25). 28p. Tex. 
Study of Secondary Educ. $1. 

Siks, G. B. Creative dramatics; an art for chil- 
dren. 472p. Harper. $4.50. 

Strom, I. M. The role of literature in the core 
curriculum (Ind. univ. School of educ. Bul. 
v.34, no.3). Proc. 60p. Ind. Univ. Div. of 
Res. and Field Services. $1. 

Timmons, E. L. Teaching English. 96p. Vantage 
Press. $2.50. 

U.S. Office of Educ. A check list of practices 
for teaching high school English (Cir. no.405, 
Rev.). Proc. 6p. U.S. Office of Educ. Free. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Language arts in the junior 
high school; a bibliography (Cir. no.429, 
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Rev.). Proc. 14p. U.S. Office of Educ. Free. 
U.S. Office of Educ. Teaching guides and courses 
of study in high school language arts; an an- 
notated bibliography (Cir. no.412, Rev.). 
Proc. 12p. U.S. Office of Educ. Free. 
Wolfe, D. M. Creative ways to teach English, 
grades 7 to 12. 432p. Odyssey Press. $4.25. 


(1 7B) Reading 


Causey, O. S., ed. The reading teacher's reader. 
339p. Ronald. $5. 

Chall, J. S. Readability; an appraisal of research 
and application (Ohio state univ. Bur. of educ. 
res. Mono. no.34). 202p. Ohio State Univ. 
$4; $3 pa. 

Claremont College Reading Conference. Twenty- 
third yearbook. 193p. Claremont Col. Cur- 
riculum Lab. $2.50. 

Cleland, D. L. and Tronsberg, Josephine, eds. 
Some oral aspects of the language arts pro- 
gram; a report of the 13th annual conference 
on reading, Univ. of Pittsburgh. Proc. 162p. 
Univ. of Pittsburgh Reading Lab. $2. 

Fay, L. C. Improving the teaching of reading by 
teacher experimentation (Ind. univ. School of 
educ. Bul. v.34, no.5). Proc. 104p. Ind. Univ. 
Div. of Res. and Field Services. $1. 

Goins, J. T. Visual perceptual abilities and early 
reading progress (Sup. educ. mono. no.87). 
108p. Univ. of Chicago Press. $2. 

Handbook for instructors in developmental read- 
ing in secondary school and college, The. 99p. 
Psychotechnics, Inc. $5. 

*Hildreth, Gertrude. Teaching reading. 612p. 
Holt. $6. 

*Hymes, J. L. Before the child reads. 96p. Row. 
$2. 

Internat. Reading Assn. Reading for effective liv- 
ing, ed. by J. A. Figurel (Conf. proceedings, 
v.3). 208p. Scholastic Magazines. $2. 

Internat. Reading Assn. Sacramento State Col- 
lege Council. Meeting individual needs through 
reading; proceedings of the 3d annual con- 
ference. 49p. Internat. Reading Assn. Sacra- 
mento State Col. Council. $1. 

Jacobs, L. B. and others. Individualizing reading 
practices (Practical suggestions for teaching, 
no.14). 91p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. 
Bur. of Pubs. $1. 

Kingsley, Bernard. Reading skills; simple games, 
aids and devices to stimulate reading skills in 
the classroom. 31p. Fearon Pubs. $1. 

*Larrick, Nancy. A parent's guide to children’s 
reading. 283p. Doubleday. $2.95. 

Meeker, A. M. Teaching beginners to read. 76p. 
Rinehart. $1. 

Metcalf, E. S. How you can teach Johnnie to 
read. 83p. Vantage Press. $2.50. 

Nat. Reading Conference for Colleges and Adults. 
Significant elements in college and adult read- 
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ing improvement, ed. by O. S. Causey (7th 
ytbk.). 132p. Tex. Christian Univ. Press. 
$2.25, 

Robinson, H. M., ed. Evaluation of reading; 
proceedings of the annual conference on read- 
ing . . . Univ. of Chicago (Sup. educ. mono. 
no.88). 208p. Univ. of Chicago Press. $3.50. 

Starr, J. W. Selected reading games and devices 
for the intermediate grades (Ore. univ. School 
of educ. Curriculum bul. v.14, no.186). Proc. 
20p. Ore. Univ. School of Educ. 75¢. 

Terman, Sibyl and Walcutt, C. C. Reading: 
chaos and cure. 285p. McGraw. $4.75. 


(17C) Foreign Languages 

Franzen, C. G. F. Foreign language in the cur- 
riculum (Ind. univ. School of educ. Bul. v.34, 
no.1). Proc. 30p. Ind. Univ. Div. of Res. and 
Field Services. $1. 

Kirk, C. F. Successful devices in teaching Span- 
ish. Proc. 183p. J. Weston Walch. $2.50. 
Lapson, Judah, ed. Hebrew in colleges and uni- 
versities; a guide to course offerings. 195p. 

Hebrew Culture Service Com. 

Massachusetts Council for Public Schools. FLES 
. . . foreign languages elementary schools. 31p. 
Mass. Council for Public Schools. 30¢ plus 
postage; quantity rates. 

Thompson, E, E. and Hamalainen, A. E. Foreign 
language teaching in elementary schools. 46p. 
NEA. $1. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Foreign language labora- 
tories in schools and colleges, by M. C. John- 
ston and C. C. Seerley (Bul. 1959, no.3). 86p. 
Supt. of Docs. 35¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Modern foreign languages 
in the high school, ed. by M. C. Johnston 
(Bul. no.16). 166p. Supt. of Docs. $1. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Survey of foreign language 
laboratories in secondary schools and institu- 
tions of higher education, 1957 (Cir. no.524). 
Proc. 33p. U.S. Office of Educ. 


(18) Mathematics and Science 


Atkin, J. M. and Burnett, R. W. Electricity and 
magnetism. 58p. Rinehart. $1. 

*Blough, G. O.; Schwartz, Julius; and Huggett, 
A. J. Elementary school science and how to 
teach it. Rev. ed. 608p. Dryden. $6.75. 

*Brandwein, P. F.; Watson, F. G.; and Black- 
wood, P. E. Teaching high school science: a 
book of methods. 568p. Harcourt. $6.50. 

Carnahan, W. H., ed. Mathematics clubs in high 
schools. 32p. Nat. Council of Teachers of 
Math. 75¢. 

Connecticut Science Teachers Assn. Selected sci- 
ence books for secondary schools, comp. by 
R. V. Cash and others. 116p. R. Vincent Cash. 
25¢. 

*Craig, G. S. Science for the elementary-school 
teacher. New ed. 894p. Ginn. $6.75. 
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Dean, J. F. Games make arithmetic fun. 40p. 
John F. Dean. $1. 

Deason, H. J., comp. An inexpensive science li- 
brary; a selected list of paperbound science 
books. Proc. 38p. Amer. Assn. for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. 25¢; quantity rates. 

Deason, H. J. The traveling high school science 
library. 4th ed. Proc. 68p. Amer. Assn. for 
the Advancement of Science. 25¢; quantity 
rates. 

Glennon, V. J. and Hunnicutt, C. W. What does 
research say about arithmetic? Rev. ed. 77p. 
NEA. $1. 

Kidd, K. P. and Maddox, B. H. Instructional 
materials for mathematics classes. 32p. Univ. 
of Fla. Col. of Educ. 40¢. 

Koelsche, C. L. The academic and teaching back- 
grounds of secondary science teachers in the 
state of Ohio. Proc. 53p. Univ. of Toledo, 
Res. Found. 

Koelsche, C. L. The status of secondary science 
education in the state of Ohio. Proc. 29p. 
Univ. of Toledo, Res. Found. Free. 

Marks, J. L.; Purdy, C. R.; and Kinney, L. B. 
Teaching arithmetic for understanding. 429p. 
McGraw. $6. 

McSwain, E. T. and Cooke, R. J. Understanding 
and teaching arithmetic in the elementary 
school. 420p. Holt. $5.50. 

*Morholt, Evelyn; Brandwein, P. F.; and Alex- 
ander, Joseph. Teaching high school science: a 
sourcebook for the biological sciences. 506p. 
Harcourt. $6.75 col. ed. 

Nat. Assn. of Biology Teachers. Materials for 
teaching conservation and resource-use. 55p. 
Interstate Printers. 35¢. 

Nat. Council of Teachers of Mathematics. Mathe- 
matics clubs in high schools, by W. H. Carna- 
han. 32p. Nat. Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics. 75¢. 

Nat. Council of Teachers of Mathematics. Educa- 
tion in mathematics for the slow learner, by 
Mary Potter and Virgil Mallory. 36p. Nat. 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 75¢. 

Nat. Science Teachers Assn. Bibliography of 
reference books for elementary science, by G. 
G. Mallinson and J. V. Buck, 1958 ed. Proc. 
37p. Nat. Science Teachers Assn. 50¢. 

Nat. Science Teachers Assn. Encouraging future 
scientists: Keys to careers. Sth ed. 40p. Nat. 
Science Teachers Assn. Single copy free. 

Nat. Science Teachers Assn. It’s time for better 
elementary school science, by G. O. Blough. 
48p. Nat. Science Teachers Assn. $1; quan- 
tity rates. 

Nat. Science Teachers Assn. Let’s build quality 
into our science tests. [25]p. Nat. Science 
Teachers Assn. $1; quantity rates. 

Nat. Science Teachers Assn. Star °58; a selec- 
tion from the winning entries in the 1958 Sci- 
ence teacher achievement recognition program, 
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ed. by Abraham Raskin. 5ip. Nat. Scien 
Teachers Assn. $1. 

Nat. Science Teachers Assn. Three reports of 
summer conferences for science teachers. 31p, 
Nat. Science Teachers Assn. $1. 

New York (City) Bd. of Educ. The in-servigg 
training of science teachers; a report on the 
training of out-of-license teachers of general 
science in New York City. 68p. N. Y. (City) 
Bd. of Educ. 60¢. 

Schaaf, W. L. Recreational mathematics; a guide 
to the literature. 143p. Nat. Council of Teach 
ers of Math. $1.20. 

Science and American education; proceedings of 
the joint meeting of the National education 
association and the Magazine publishers asso 
ciation. Proc. 55p. NEA. Research Div. 

Shapp, M. G. Planning and organizing science 
programs in elementary schools. 80p. Grolier 
Soc. 

Stanley, W. O.; Broudy, H. S.; and Burnett, R 
W., eds. Improving science programs in Ili 
nois schools; analysis and recommendations of 
a joint committee on improvement of science 
teaching. 87p. Univ. of Ill. School of Educ, 
25¢; quantity rates. 

J.S. Office of Educ. Analysis of research in the 
teaching of mathematics, 1955 and 1956, by 
K. E. Brown (Bul. no.4). 73p. Supt. of Doss 
25¢. 

J.S. Office of Educ. Analysis of research in the 
teaching of science, July, 1955-July, 1956, by 
E. §. Obourn (Bul. no.7). 55p. Supt. of 
Docs. 25¢. 

J.S. Office of Educ. Arithmetic in elementay 
education. Rev. March, 1958 (Selected refs. 
no.13). Proc. 19p. U.S. Office of Educ. Free. 

J.S. Office of Educ. Bibliography of recent books 
about jets, rockets, and space exploration 
(1953-58). Rev. April, 1958. Proc. 7p. US. 
Office of Educ. Free. 

J.S. Office of Educ. Mathematics and science im 
the junior high school (Cir. no.431, Reyv.). 
Proc. 8p. U.S. Office of Educ. Free. 

S. Office of Educ. Professional literature for 
teachers of elementary science (Selected refs. 
no.3, Rev. February, 1958). Proc. 10p. US. 
Office of Educ. Free. 

J.S. Office of Educ. Selected bibliography of cut- 
rent articles in mathematics education (Cir. 
no.346, Rev.). Proc. 8p. U.S. Office of Edue. 
Free. 

1.8. Office of Educ. Selected bibliography of ref 
erence and enrichment material for the teach 
ing of mathematics (Cir. no.347, Rev.). Prot. 
10p. U.S. Office of Educ. Free. 

J.S. President's Committee on Scientists and 
Engineers. Improving science and mathematic 
education. [14]p. The President’s Com. on Sct 
entists and Engineers. 

Van Engen, Henry and Gibb, E. G. Teaching 
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children to divide (Iowa state teachers col. 
Educ. service pub. no.21). 23p. Iowa State 
Teachers Col. 20¢. 


(19) Social Studies 


Citizenship Educ. Project. Building better pro- 
grams in citizenship, by W. S. Vincent and 
others. 309p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. 
Citizenship Educ. Project. $5; $3.25 pa. 

Citizenship Educ. Project. Laboratory practices 
in citizenship; learning experiences in the com- 
munity. 312p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. 
Citizenship Educ. Project. $5; $3.25 pa. 

#Gross, R. E., and Zeleny, L. D. Educating citi- 
zens for democracy; curriculum and _instruc- 
tion in secondary social studies. 591p. Oxford. 
$6. 

Joint Council on Economic Educ. An annotated 
bibliography of materials in economic educa- 
tion. 41p. Joint Council on Economic Educ. 
50¢. 

Nat. Council for Geographic Educ. Geography 
via television, by Jewell Phelps. (Do it this 
way ser. no.1). 22p. Nat. Council for Geo- 
graphic Educ. $1. 

Nat. Council for the Social Studies. A guide to 
content in the social studies; report of the 
NCSS committees on concepts and values. 
Proc. 78p. Nat. Council for the Social Studies. 
$1.25. 

Nat. Council for the Social Studies. New view- 
points in the social sciences, ed. by R. A. Price 
(28th yrbk.). 251p. Nat. Council for the So- 
cial Studies. $5; $4. pa. 

Preston, R. C. Teaching social studies in the 
elementary schools. Rev. ed. 382p. Rinehart. 


$5. 

Thralls, Z. A. The teaching of geography. 339p. 
Appleton. $3.75. 

Wesley, E. B. and Wronski, S. P. Teaching so- 
cial studies in high schools. 4th ed. 628p. 
Heath. $6. 


(20) Art and Music 


Andrews, F. M. and Cockerille, C. E. Your 
school music program. 289p. Prentice. $4.50. 

Andrews, M. F., ed. Aesthetic form and educa- 
tion. [Lectures delivered at the Ist and 2d 
Symposium conferences on creative arts educa- 
tion.) 105p. Syracuse Univ. Press. $2.25. 

Bailey, Eunice. Discovering music with young 
children. 119p. Philosophical Lib. $4.75. 

Benson, K. R. Creative crafts for children. 106p. 
Prentice. $3.95. 

De Francesco, I. L. Art education; its means 
and ends. 652p. Harper. $6.75. 

*Gaitskell, C. D. and Spalding, W. B. Children 
and their art; methods for the elementary 
school. 446p. Harcourt. $6.50. 

Johnston, M. G. Paper shapes and sculpture for 
school use. 69p. Davis Press, Inc. $4.75. 
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Kelley, Marjorie and Roukes, Nicholas. Let's 
make a mural. 32p. Fearon Pubs. $1.50. 

Leeder, J. A. and Haynie, W. S. Music educa- 
tion in the high school. 366p. Prentice. $4.95. 

Lord, Lois. Collage and construction in elemen- 
tary and junior high schools. 11p. Davis Press, 
Inc. $5.95. 

Nat. Soc. for the Study of Educ. Basic concepts 
in music education (57th yrbk. pt.1). 362p. 
Univ. of Chicago Press. $4; $3.25 pa. 

Sur, W. R. and Schuller, C. F. Music education 
for teen-agers. 478p. Harper. $6. 

Winslow, R. W. and Dallin, Leon. Music skills 
for classroom teachers. 142p. Wm. C. Brown 
Co. $2.75. 


(21A) General Vocational and 
Industrial Arts Education 


Jones, W. B. Problems in teaching industrial 
arts and vocational education. 213p. Bruce. $3. 

Kirchner, R. J. Free or inexpensive teaching de- 
vices for metalworking. Proc. 13p. Wayne State 
Univ. Dept. of Industrial Educ. Free. 

Kursh, Harry. Apprenticeships in America. 176p. 
Norton. $3.75. 

Meyer, H. K. Technical education in Nicaragua. 
31p. Epsilon Pi Tau, Inc. 

Tarbell, R. W. A history of the Milwaukee vo- 
cational and adult schools from 1912 to 1958. 
278p. Milwaukee Vocational and Adult Schools 
Press. 

U.S. Office of Educ. National leadership develop- 
ment conference [trade and industrial educa- 
tion}. Conference report (Cir. no.519). Proc. 
99p. U.S. Office of Educ. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Vocational Div. Adminis- 
tration of vocational education in practical 
nurse training; regulations (Misc. no.3557). 
Proc. 11p. U.S. Office of Educ. Free. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Vocational Div. Adminis- 
tration of vocational education; regulations . . . 
under the provisions of the Federal vocational 
education acts (Bul. no.1, rev. 1958). 44p. 
Supt. of Docs. 25¢ 

U.S. Office of Educ. Vocational Div. Digest of 
annual reports of state boards for vocational 
education . . . fiscal year ended June 30, 1957. 
Proc. 55p. U.S. Office of Educ. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Vocational Div. Directory— 
State supervisors of trade and industrial edu- 
cation. Proc. 14p. U.S. Office of Educ. Free. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Vocational Div. Report of 
Central regional conference, trade and indus- 
trial education . . . March 5-7, 1958 (Misc. 
no.3555). Proc. 36p. U.S. Office of Educ. 
Free. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Vocational Div. Report of 
the National conference on practical nurse 
education, February 3-7, 1958. Proc. 83p. U.S 
Office of Educ. Free. 
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U.S. Office of Educ. Vocational Div. Research 
in vocational education. Proc. 8p. U.S. Office 
of Educ. Free. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Vocational Div. Source ma- 
terials for practical nurse education (Voca- 
tional div. bul. no.273, Practical nurse educ. 
ser. no.1). 31p. Supt. of Docs. 20¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Vocational Div. Vocational- 
technical education for American industry; 
occupations, selected references, educational 
programs, by L. A. Emerson (Cir. no.530). 
25p. Supt. of Docs. 25¢. 

Wiken, C. A. Technical education in the nu- 
clear age . . . am address. 15p. Epsilon Pi 
Tau, Inc. 


(21B) Business Education 


Delta Pi Epsilon. Phi Chapter. Free and inex- 
pensive teaching materials for basic business 
and consumer business education. Proc. 28p. 
H. M. Gould. 50¢. 

Dettmann, J. A. Factors related to success in 
teaching the business subjects in the secondary 
school. 15p. Delta Pi Epsilon. 50¢. 

Douglas, L. V.; Blanford, J. T.; and Anderson, 
R. I. Teaching business subjects. 538p. Prent- 
ice. $6.75. 

Eastern Business Teachers Assn. and the Nat. 
Business Teachers Assn. Educating youth for 
economic competence, ed. by H. G. Enterline 
(Amer. business educ. yrbk., v.15). 377p. N.Y. 
Univ. Bkstore. $3.75. 

Green, H. H. Activities handbook for business 
teachers; clubs, plays and projects. 369p. 
Gregg. $5. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Vocational Div. Distributive 
education training programs in outside sell- 
ing (Bul. no.269, Distributive educ. ser. no. 
23). 15p. Supt. of Docs. 15¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Vocational Div. Distribu- 
tive education training opportunities in out- 
side selling (Bul. no.270, Distributive educ. 
ser. no.24). 13p. Supt. of Docs. 15¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Vocational Div. Trends in 
distributive education; report of a national 
conference. Proc. 88p. U.S. Office of Educ. 


(21C) Agricultural Education 


U.S. Office of Educ. Vocational Div. Proceedings 
of the Interregional conference for state su- 
pervisors and teacher trainers in agricultural 
education . . . February 17-21, 1958 (Misc. 
no.3553). Proc. 48p. U.S. Office of Educ. Free. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Vocational Div. Summaries 
of studies in agricultural education; an anno- 
tated bibliography (Bul. no.272, Agric. ser. 
no.71). 86p. Supt. of Docs. 35¢. 


(22) Guidance and Personnel Service 
Amer. Council on Educ. The administration of 
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student personnel programs in American @} 
leges and universities, by D. D. Feder an 
others (Studies, ser.6, no.19). 46p. Ame 
Council on Educ. $1. 

Amer. Personnel and Guidance Assn. Directoy 
of vocational counseling services, 1958-6) 
10ip. Amer. Personnel nad Guidance Asp 
$1.50. 

Andrew, D. C. and Willey, R. D. Administ. 
tion and organization of the guidance pm 
gram. 330p. Harper. $4.50. 

Barr, J. A. The elementary teacher and guidang 
435p. Holt. $4.50. 

Bower, E. M., comp. The psychologist in th 
school (Calif..dept. of educ. Bul. v.27, nog), 
43p. Calif. Dept. of Educ. 50¢. 

Driver, H. I. Counseling and learning through 
small-group discussion. 464p. Monona Pub 
$7. 

Forrester, Gertrude. Occupational literature; 
annotated bibliography. 1958 ed. 603p. H.W 
Wilson. $6.50. 

*Froehlich, C. P. Guidance services in school. 
2d ed. of Guidance services in smaller schook, 
383p. McGraw. $5.75. 

Guidance in elementary education; a case book 
118p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. 
Pubs. $2. 

Hatch, R. N. and Stefflre, Buford. Administn 
tion of guidance services; organization, super 
vision, evaluation. 499p. Prentice. $6.50. 

Hill, W. P. How to set up a semester or year 
guidance course (Practical ideas in educ. ser). 
29p. Science Res. Associates. $1. 

Hilton, M. E., ed. Guide to guidance, v.20, for 
1957. Proc. 58p. Syracuse Univ. Press. $1.50. 
Hutson, P. W. The guidance function in edua 

tion. 680p. Appleton. $6. 

Krugman, Morris, ed. Orthopsychiatry and th 
school. 265p. Amer. Orthopsychiatric Asso, 
Inc. $4. 

Layton, W. L. Counseling use of the Strong 
cational interest blank (Minn. studies in st 
dent personnel work no.8). 40p. Univ. @ 
Minn. Press. $1.25. 

Martinson, Ruth and Smallenburg, Harry. Guié 
ance in elementary schools. 322p. Prentice 
$4.95. 

McCabe, S. P. The self-concept and vocational it 
terest. Proc. 34p. Catholic Univ. of Amet 
Press. 50¢. 

*McKinney, Fred. Counseling for personal at 
justment in schools and colleges. 584p. Hough 
ton. $6. 

Nat. Assn. of Social Workers. School social wot 
practice; proceedings of the workshop . -«. 
1956, ed. by Virginia Quattlebaum. 48p. Na 
Assn. of Social Workers. $1. 

O'Connor, J. P., ed. College counseling and tet 
ing; proceedings of the Workshop . . . Jutt 
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14-25, 1957. Proc. 244p. Catholic Univ. of 
Amer. Press. $3.75. 

*Rothney, J. W. M. and others. Guidance prac- 
tices and results. 5442p. Harper. $6. 

Sechrest, C. A. New dimensions in counseling 
students; a case approach. 119p. Columbia 
Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $3. 

Stoops, Emery and Wahlquist, G. L. Principles 
and practices in guidance. 369p. McGraw. 
$5.50. 

US. Office of Educ. An approach to individual 
analysis in educational and vocational guid- 
ance, by David Segel, F. E. Wellman, and A. 
T. Hamilton (Bul. 1959, no. 1). 39p. Supt. 
of Docs. 20¢. 

US. Office of Educ. Criteria for evaluating 
guidance programs in secondary schools, Form 
B. (Misc. no.3317). Proc. 33p. U.S. Office 
of Educ. 

US. Office of Educ. Directory of local directors 
of guidance. Rev. April, 1958 (Guide lines). 
Proc. 59p. U.S. Office of Educ. Free. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Directory of persons in 
charge of guidance services in the various 
states. Rev. Oct., 1958 (Guide lines). Proc. 
8p. U.S. Office of Educ. Free. 


(23) Health, Physical and Safety 
Education 


Bucher, C. A. and Reade, E. M. Physical educa- 
tion in the modern elementary school. 437p. 
Macmillan. $5.50. 

California Dept. of Educ. California physical 
performance test. 27p. Calif. Dept. of Educ. 
25¢. 

Cowell, C. C. and Schwehn, H. M. Modern prin- 
ciples and methods in high school physical 
education. 327p. Allyn. $5.75. 

| Davies, E. A. The elementary school child and 
his posture patterns. 80p. Appleton. 95¢. 

Evans, Ruth and others. Physical education for 
elementary schools. 317p. McGraw. $5.50. 

Godshall, F. R. Nutrition in the elementary school. 
112p. Harper. $2.75. 

*Grout, R. E. Health teaching in schools for 
teachers in elementary and secondary schools, 
3d ed. 359p. Saunders. $4.75. 

“2 J. H. School health program. ‘533p. Holt. 

50. 

*Halsey, Elizabeth and Porter, Lorena. Physical 
education for children; a developmental pro- 
gram. 416p. Holt (Dryden Press). $5.75. 

Humphrey, J. H. Elementary school physical edu- 
cation. 330p. Harper. $4.75. 

Humphrey, J. H.; Jones, Edwina; Haverstick, M. 
J., comps. Readings in physical education for 
the elementary school. Proc. 103p. The Nat. 
Press. $2.50. 

Kozman, H. C.; Cassidy, Rosalind; and Jackson, 
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C. O. Methods in physical education. 3d ed. 
549p. Saunders. $6. 

Leavitt, N. M. and Price, H. D. Intramural and 
recreational sports for high school and college. 
2d ed. 327p. Ronald. $4. 

Mathews, D. K. Measurement in physical educa- 
tion. 359p. Saunders. $5.25. 

Nat. Conference on Physicians and Schools. Re- 
port of the 6th National conference . . ., ed. by 
W. W. Bauer and others. 150p. Amer. Med. 
Assn. $1. 

NEA. Research Div. and Nat. Commission on 
Safety Educ. “Tips” and “cues”; how experi- 
enced teachers develop good traffic citizens. 
66p. NEA. $1. 

Nat. Safety Council. Operation safety for high 
school student councils and groups; student 
planning guide. Proc. 23p. Nat. Safety Council. 
$1.35. 

New York (State) Educ. Dept. The New York 
state physical fitness test for boys and girls 
grades 4-12 (experimental ed.). 62p. N. Y. 
State Educ. Dept. 15¢. 

Pearson, C. E. A classroom teacher's guide to 
physical education (Practical suggestions for 
teaching no.17). 127p. Columbia Univ. Teach- 
ers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $1.50. 

Rice, E. A.; Hutchinson, J. L.; and Lee, Mabel. 
A brief history of physical education. 4th ed. 
430p. Ronald. $4.50. 

Schneider, R. E. Methods and materials of health 
education. 382p. Saunders. $5. 

Scott, H. A. and Westkaemper, R. B. From pro- 
gram to facilities in physical education. 483p. 
Harper. $6.50. 

Stafford, G. T. and Kelly, E. D. Preventive and 
corrective physical education. 3d ed. 395p. 
Ronald. $5. 

Vannier, Maryhelen, and Foster, Mildred. Teach- 
ing physical education in elementary schools. 
2d ed. 368p. Saunders. $4.75. 

Voltmer, E. F. and Esslinger, A. A. The organi- 
zation and administration of physical educa- 
tion. 3d ed. 558p. Appleton. $5. 

Williams, J. F.; Brownell, C. L.; Vernier, E. L. 
The administration of health education and 
physical education. ‘Sth ed. 387p. Saunders. 
$4.75. 


(24) Special Education and 
Exceptional Children 


Abraham, Willard. Common sense about gifted 
children. 268p. Harper. $3.75. 

Bower, E. M., comp. Diagnostic problems in 
mental retardation (Calif. dept. of educ. Bul. 
v.27, no.7). 64p. Calif. Dept. of Educ. 35¢. 

California Elementary School Administrators’ 
Assn. The gifted child; another look (Mono. 
no.10), 66p. Calif. Elementary School Admin- 
istrators’ Assn. $2. 
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*Cruickshank, W. M. and Johnson, G. O. Educa- 
tion of exceptional children and youth. 723p. 
Prentice. $6.95. 

Directory for exceptional children; educational 
and training facilities. 3d ed. 320p. Porter 
Sargent. $6. 

Haring, N. G.; Stern, G. G.; and Cruickshank, 
W. M. Attitudes of educators toward excep- 
tional children. 238p. Syracuse Univ. Press. $5. 

Hutt, M. L. and Gibby, R. G. The mentally re- 
tarded child; development, education and guid- 
ance. 334p. Allyn. $4.50. 

Information for parents of deaf children; from 
the conf. of executives of American schools for 
the deaf (Folder no.2). Portfolio containing 
3 pams. Distrib. by Amer. Annals of the Deaf. 
50¢. 

Internat. Council for Exceptional Children. How 
to conduct a self-survey of special education 
needs, by T. E. Newland and others. 48p. 
NEA. $1. 

*Kirk, S. A. Early education of the mentally re- 
tarded; an experimental study. 216p. Univ. of 
Ill. Press. $6. 

Magnifico, L. X. Education for the exceptional 
child. 371p. Longmans. $4.75. 

Massachusetts Council for Public Schools. Here’s 
hope for the talented child. 22p. Mass. Council 
for Public Schools. 30¢ plus postage; quantity 
rates. 

Moak, Helen. The troubled child. 176p. Holt. 
$3.50. 

Nason, L. J. Academic achievement of gifted 
high school students (So. Calif. educ. mono. 
no.17). 92p. Univ. of So. Calif. Press. $3.95. 

NEA. Finding and educating the academically 
talented student in the secondary school. 15p. 
NEA. Free. 

*NEA. The identification and education of the 
academically talented student in the American 
secondary school; the conference report, Feb- 
ruary, 1958. 160p. NEA. $1.50; quantity rates. 

*Nat. Soc. for the Study of Educ. Education for 
the gifted (57th yrbk. ‘pt.2). 420p. Univ. of 
Chicago Press. $4; $3.25 pa. 

New York (State) Educ. Dept. Bur. of Secondary 
Curriculum Development. Fifty-six practices for 
the gifted. 129p. N. Y. State Educ. Dept. 

Newland, T. E. and others. How to conduct a 
self-survey of special education needs. 48p. 
Internat. Council for Exceptional Children. $1; 
quantity rates. 

Smith, D. W., ed. Gifted children in tomorrow's 
world; the basic problems and possible solu- 
tions. Proc. 123p. Univ. of Ariz. Press. $2. 

Spradling, Sister M. C., ed. Speech correction; 
proceedings of the Workshop on speech cor- 
rection in special education . . . 1957. Proc. 
172p. Catholic Univ. of Amer. Press. $2.75. 

Strang, Ruth. Guideposts for the education of the 
gifted. 4 leaflets. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. 
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Bur. of Pubs. 60¢ per set; quantity rates. 

U.S. Office of Educ. The education of the able 
student (Cir. no.532). Proc. 21p. U.S. Office of 
Educ. Free. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Special education personnel 
in state education departments. Proc. 9p. US, 
Office of Educ. Free. 

The Woods Schools. Counseling parents of chil 
dren with mental handicaps; proceedings of 
the 1958 Woods schools conference . . . in@ 
operation with the University of Minnesoty, 
108p. The Woods Schools. Single copy freg 
add’! copies $1. 


(25) Education for Family Life 


NEA. Dept. of Home Economics. Grouping for 
effective teaching in home economics, by Louise 
Fernandez. 11p. NEA. 50¢; quantity rates, 

Otto, A. C. New designs in homemaking programs 
in junior high schools. 100p. Columbia Uniy, 
Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $3.50. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Vocational Div. Home ew 
nomics in degree-granting -institutions, 1957. 
58 (Misc. 2557—Rev. 1958). Proc. 38p. US, 
Office of Educ. 


(26) Rural Education 


Archer, C. P. Elementary education in rural areas. 
448p. Ronald. $5. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Statistics of public school 
systems in 101 of the most rural counties, 1955- 
56 (Cir. no.529). 23p. Supt. of Docs. 20¢. 


(27) Negro Education 


(No titles this year) 


(28A) Higher Education 


Amer. Council on Educ. Major fields for graduate 
study leading to the Ph.D. degree (Sup. to 4 
guide to graduate study). 11p. Amer. Coundl 
on Educ. 25¢. 

Amer. Council on Educ. Commission on Instrut 
tion and Evaluation. Faculty-administration 
lationships; report of a work conference ..., 
ed. by F. C. Abbott. 88p. Amer. Council o 
Educ. $1. 

Amer. Council on Educ. Needed expansion of f& 
cilities for higher education, 1958-70; how 
much will it cost? prepared by J. D. Long. 43p. 
Amer. Council on Educ, $1. 

Assn. for Higher Educ. General education; estab 
lishing the program, by J. W. Thornton. 16p 
NEA. 30¢. 

Assn. of College and Research Libraries. College 
and university library accreditation standatds 
1957, comp. by E. M. Oboler, Ruth Walling 
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and D. C. Weber (ACRL mono. no.20). Proc. 
46p. Amer. Lib. Assn. $1.50. 

Benson, G. C. S. and Payne, J. M. National aid to 
higher education. 38p. Amer. Enterprise Assn. 

c. 

ies K. W., comp. Selected books for the 
college and university administrator. 26p. 
Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. 


1B 

tee J. S. and Rudy, Willis. Higher edu- 
cation in transition; an American history: 1636- 
1956. 494p. Harper. $7.50. 

Caplow, Theodore and McGee, R. J. The aca- 
demic marketplace. 262p. Basic Books. $4.95. 

Carron, Malcolm. The contract colleges of Cor- 
nell University; a cooperative educational enter- 
prise. 186p. Cornell Univ. Press. $3.50. 

Cole, Fred. International relations in institutions 
of higher education in the south. 169p. Amer. 
Council on Educ. $3. 

College Entrance Examination Bd. College admis- 
sions 5: Planning college policy for the critical 
decade ahead. 116p. Col. Entrance Exam Bd. $3. 

Cooper, R. M., ed. The two ends of the log; 
learning and teaching in today’s college. 317p. 
Univ. of Minn. Press. $4. 

Council for Financial Aid to Educ., Inc. Going up; 
voluntary support of America’s colleges and 
universities, 1956-57. 48p. Council for Finan- 
cial Aid to Educ. $1.50. 

Council for Financial Aid to Educ., Inc. The trend 
is up; a report on the 2d National survey of 
corporation support of higher education. [16]p. 
Council for Financial Aid to Educ. 50¢. 

Council for the Advancement of Small Colleges, 
Inc. A directory of small colleges, by A. T. 
Hill. 37p. Council for the Advancement of 
Small Colleges. 50¢. 

Council of State Governments. Reports on higher 


education; an annotated bibliography (BX- 


316). Proc. 15p. Council of State Govern- 
ments. $1. 

Dressel, P. L., ed. Evaluation in the basic college 
at Michigan state university. 248p. Harper. $4. 

Downs, R. B., ed. The status of American college 
and university librarians (ACRL mono. no.22). 
Proc. 176p. Amer. Lib. Assn. $3.50. 

Education in a free society, by R. G. Gustavson, 
Peter Viereck, and Paul Woodring (Pitcairn- 
Crabbe found. lecture ser. 2, v.1). 47p. Univ. 
of Pittsburgh Press. $3. 

Gardner, E. F. Tomorrow's graduate school of 
education (J. Richard Street lecture). 60p. 
Syracuse Univ. Press. $2; $1. pa. 

Hampton, J. W., ed. The 1958 small college 
annual. 48p. James W. Hampton. 50¢. 

Hesburgh, T. M. Patterns for educational growth; 
six discourses at the University of Notre Dame. 
Tip. Univ. of Notre Dame Press. $2.25. 

Hillway, Tyrus. The American two-year college. 
276p. Harper. $3.75. 
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Hitt, J. K., ed. Report of credit given by educa- 
tional institutions; 1958 report to the American 
association of collegiate registrars and admis- 
sions officers. 74p. James K. Hitt. $1. 

Howard Univ. Bur. of Educ. Research. Desegre- 
gation and the Negro college (Journal of Negro 
educ. v.27, no.3, yrkb. no.27). Pp. 209-435. 
Howard Univ. Press. $2.50. 

Institute of Internat. Educ. Graduate study in the 
United States; a guide for foreign students. 
10p.; The liberal arts. college in the United 
States; a guide to undergraduate study. 32p.; 
The two year college in the United States; a 
guide for foreign students. 22p. Inst. of Inter- 
nat. Educ. 15¢ ea. 

Kentucky Legislative Research Commission. State 
support for municipal colleges (Res. pub. no. 
59). Proc. 37p. Ky. Legislative Res. Com. 

*Lazarsfeld, P. F. and Thielens, Wagner. The 
academic mind; social scientists in a time of 
crisis .. . with a field report by David Riesman. 
460p. Free Press. $7.50. 

Massachusetts Special Commission on Audit of 
State Needs. Needs in Massachusetts higher 
education; with special reference to community 
colleges. 87p. Mass. Special Com. on Audit of 
State Needs. Free. 

Michigan Univ. Addresses given at the annual 
conference on higher education in Michigan 
. . . 1957 (Official pub. v.59, no.95). 55p. 
Univ. of Mich. 

Nat. Academy of Sciences and Nat. Research Coun- 
cil. Doctorate production in United States uni- 
versities, 1936-56, with baccalaureate origins of 
doctorates in sciences, arts, and humanities 
(Pub. no.582). Proc. 155p. Nat. Academy of 
Sciences. 

Nat. Commission on Safety Educ. Courses in 
highway safety and highway traffic; a direc- 
tory of college and university offerings. 99p. 
NEA. $1. 

Ness, F. W. The role of the college in the recruit- 
ment of teachers. 83p. Assn. of Amer. Cols. 
Free. 

New dimensions of learning in a free society. 
289p. Univ. of Pittsburgh Press. $4.50. 

Oberlin College. Liily Faculty Seminar. The hu- 
manities at Oberlin. 55p. Oberlin Col. 

Pollard, J. A. Fund-raising for higher education. 
255p. Harper. $4. 

Power, E. J. A history of Catholic higher educa- 
tion in the United States. 383p. Bruce. $7. 
Price, H. G. California public junior colleges 
(Calif. dept. of educ. Bul. v.27, no.1). 103p. 

Calif. Dept. of Educ. 

Stecklein, J. E.; Corcoran, Mary; and Ziebarth, 
E. W. The summer session; its role in the 
University of Minnesota program (Report ser. 
no.1). 188p. Univ. of Minn. Bur. of Institu- 
tional Res. Free. 

*Tead, Ordway. The climate of learning (John 
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Dewey soc. lectureship, no.1). 62p. Harpers. 
$2.50. 

Trowbridge, Hoyt. General education in the col- 
leges of Arkansas. 156p. Ark. Experiment in 
Teacher Educ. Free on request. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Earned degrees conferred by 
higher educational institutions, 1956-57, by 
D. B. Gertler and V. W. Keith (Cir. no.527). 
Froc. 195p. Supt. of Docs. $1.50. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Engineering enrollments 
and degrees, 1957, by S. J. Armore and H. H. 
Armsby (Cir. no.516). Proc. 52p. Supt. of 
Docs. 40¢ 

U.S. Office of Educ. Higher education planning 
and management data, 1957-58; salaries, 
fringe benefits, tuition and fees, room and 
board, by W. R. Bokelman (Cir. no.517). 
Proc. 102p. Supt. of Docs. 60¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Junior-year science and 
mathematics students by major field of study, 
fall, 1957, by M. C. Johnson and H. C. Poole 
(Cir. no.520). 56p. Supt. of Docs. 45¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Opening enrollment in 
higher educational institutions, fall, 1957, by 
M. C. Johnson and A. J. Fenton (Cir. no. 
518). Proc. 48p. Supt. of Docs. 40¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Opening (fall) enrollment 
in higher education, 1958; institutional data 
(Cir. no.544). Proc. 33p. Supt. of Docs. 30¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Organized occupational cur- 
riculums; enrollments and graduates, 1956, by 
H. H. Armsby, W. C. Eells, and S. V. Mar- 
torana (Cir. no.512). Proc. 237p. Supt. of 
Docs. $1.50. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Retention and withdrawal 
of college students, by R. E. Iffert (Bul. no.1). 
177p. Supt. of Docs. 65¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. The 2-year community col- 
lege; an annotated list of studies and surveys, 
by D. G. Morrison and S. V. Martorana (Bul. 
no.14). 33p. Supt. of Docs. 20¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Statistics of higher educa- 
tion: 1955-56; faculty, students, and degrees 
(Biennial survey of educ. 1954-56, chap. 4, 
sec. 1). 152p. Supt. of Docs. 60¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Statistics of land-grant col- 
leges and universities; year ended June 30, 
1956, by D. C. Holladay (Bul. no.2). 109p. 
Supt. of Docs. 50¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Statistics of land-grant col- 
leges and universities, year ended June 30, 
1957 (Cir. no.541). 101p. Supt. of Docs. 55¢. 

Walker, R. H. American studies in the United 
States; a survey of college programs. Proc. 
210p. La. State Univ. Press. $3. 

*Walter, E. A., ed. Religion and the state uni- 
versity. 321p. Univ. of Mich. Press. $6.50. 
West Virginia Univ. College of Commerce. 
Collegiate business education in the next quar- 

ter century. 20p. W. Va. Univ. 

Western College Assn. Spring meeting, 1958; 
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Theme: What can we expect of our entering 
freshmen? Addresses. 67p. Western Col. Assn 
50¢. 
Williams, George. Some of my best friends ap 
professors. 250p. Abelard-Schuman. $3.95, 
Wise, W. M. They come for the best of reasons. 
college students today. 65p. Amer. Council m 
Educ. $1. 

Woodburne, L. S. Principles of college and uni. 
versity administration. 197p. Stanford Uniy, 
Press. $5. 


(28B) Professional Education 


Assn. of Amer. Medical Colleges. Admission 
quirements of American medical colleges, ip 
cluding Canada, 1958-59. 228p. Assn. of 
Amer. Medical Cols. $2; quantity rates. 

Eller, F. W. A guide to engineering education 
(Science manpower project monos.). 45p. @ 
lumbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $1, 

Kammerer, G. M. Thirteen years of achievement 
the Southern regional training program. 25p. 
Univ. of Ala. Bur. of Public Admin. 

North Carolina Univ. School of Business Admia 
Business looks at business education. 3lp. 
Univ. of N. C. School of Business Admin 
First 5 copies free; add’l copies 15¢ ea. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Engineering enrollments ani 
degrees, 1957, by S. J. Armore and H. 
Armsby (Cir. no.516). Proc. 52p. Supt. d 
Docs. 40¢. 


(29) Adult Education 


California Dept. of Educ. Handbook on patest 
education, rev. by Milton Babitz (Bul. v2), 
no.3). 55p. Calif. Dept. of Educ. 25¢. 

Center for the Study of Liberal Educ. for Adult: 
A review of 1957... and a report of center 
activities. 77p. Center for the Study of Liben! 
Educ. for Adults. Free. 

Clark, B. R. The marginality of adult educatiod 
(Notes and essays on educ. for adults no.20). 
18p. Center for the Study of Liberal Educ, fa 
Adults. Single copy free; add’l copies 25¢@ 

Clark, H. F. and Sloan, H. S. Classrooms in t 
factories; an account of educational activité 
conducted by American industry. 139p. Dist 
by N. Y. Univ. Press. $3.75. 

Cook, A. H. and Douty, A. M. Labor educatior 
outside the unions. 148p. N. Y. State Schoi 
of Indus. & Labor Relations. $2. 

Fletcher, C. S. The battle of the curriculum. 1p 
Fund for Adult Educ. Free. 

Future of study-discussion programs, The; ! 
joint statement by the Great books foundatiol 
American foundation for political educatioy 
the Fund for adult education. 22p. Fund ff 
Adult Educ. Free. 

Glancy, K. E. Noncredit adult education at ® 
university level; a summary report (Studies! 
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higher educ. no.88). 23p. Purdue Univ. Div. of 
Educ. Ref. 75¢. 

Nat. Assn. of Public School Adult Educators. 
Directory, 1958-59. 31p. NEA. $5 to non- 
members. 

Schwertman, J. B. I want many lodestars (Notes 
and essays on educ. for adults, no.21). Proc. 
1llp. Center for the Study of Liberal Educ. 
for Adults. Single copy free; add’l copies 25¢ 
€a. 

Siegle, P. E. New directions in liberal education 
for executives. 74p. Center for the Study of 
Liberal Educ. for Adults. Single copy free; 
add’l copies 25¢ ea. 

UNESCO. Adult education groups and audio- 
visual techniques (Reports and papers on mass 
communication no.25). 35p. UNESCO Pubs. 
Center. 

U.S. Internat. Cooperation Admin. Technical 
Aids Branch. Conference leadership, by H. J. 
Hunter. Proc. 71p. U.S. Office of Educ. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Adult education in American 
education week, November 9-15, 1958. 12p. 
Supt. of Docs. 10¢; quantity rates. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Education on the aging; a 
selected annotated bibliography, by B. A. 
Ward (Bul. no.11). 145p. Supt. of Docs. 60¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Vocational Div. Homemak- 
ing education programs for adults (Bul. no. 
268, Home economics educ. ser. no.30). 62p. 
Supt. of Docs. 25¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Vocational Div. Manage- 
ment training for small business (Bul. no.271, 
Distributive educ. ser. no.25). 52p. Supt. of 
Docs. 25¢. 


(30) Educational Research, General 
Bibliographies, and Directories 


Advancement and Placement Institute. World- 
wide summer placement directory. 26p. Ad- 
vancement and Placement Inst. $2. 

*Alexander, Carter and Burke, A. J. How to lo- 
cate educational information and data. 4th ed. 
rev. 419p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. 
of Pubs. $5.95. 

Amer. Assn. of School Administrators. You and 
AASA going places together. 36p. NEA. $1. 
Amer. Legion. Child Welfare Div. Need a lift? 
Educational opportunities. 8th ed. 75p. Amer. 

Legion Child Welfare Service. 15¢. 

Cohen, N. M., comp. Vocational training direc- 
tory of the United States. 3d ed. rev. and enl. 
227p. Potomac Press. $2.95. 

Educ. Research Service. Education in lay maga- 
zines—4th quarter, 1957 (Cir. no.1). Proc. 
28p.; Education in lay magazines—2nd quar- 
ter, 1958 (Cir. no.7). Proc. 30p.; Education in 
lay magazine—3d quarter, 1958 (Cir. no.8). 
Proc. 22p. NEA. $1. ea. 
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Gange, John. University research on international 
affairs (Studies in univs. and world affairs). 
147p. Amer. Council on Educ. $3. 

Handbook of private schools . . . 39th ed. 1142p. 
Porter Sargent. $10. 

Jensen, Glenn; Lyda, M. L.; and Good, C. V., 
comps. Research studies in education, 1957, 
ed. by Stanley Elam. Proc. 110p. Phi Delta 
Kappa, Inc. $3.50; $3. if cash with order. 

Lovejoy, C. E. Lovejoy’s prep school guide. 120p. 
Harper. $4.50. 

Nat. Conf. of Christians and Jews. Dissertations 
and theses in religion and public education, a 
partial listing, 1952-58. Proc. 6p. Nat. Conf. 
of Christians and Jews. Free. 

Rex, J. G., comp. Books about parents and their 
children; a classified cumulative booklist. 86p. 
Child Study Assn. of Amer. 75¢. 

Rummel, J. F. An introduction to research pro- 
cedures in education. 413p. Harper. $5.50. 
Secondary Educ. Bd. Current books; junior book- - 
list. 47p.; Current books; senior booklist. 47p. 

Secondary Educ. Bd. 50¢ ea. 

Strang, Ruth; Phelps, Ethlyne; and Withrow, 
Dorothy. Gateways to readable books. 3d ed. 
181p. Wilson. $3. 

Textbooks in print, 1958. 237p. Bowker. $2. 

Travers, R. M. W. An introduction to educa- 
tional research. 466p. Macmillan. $5.75. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Cooperative research proj- 
ects, fiscal 1957 (Bul. no.5). 63p. Supt. of 
Docs. 25¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Education directory, 1957- 
58, pt. 1, Federal government and states. 70p. 
30¢; pt. 2, Counties and cities. 101p. 45¢; 
pt. 3, Higher education. 190 p. 65¢; pt. 4, 
Education associations. 98p. 35¢. Supt. of . 
Docs. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Education directory, 1958: 
59, pt. 2, Counties and cities. 99p. Supt. of 
Docs. 45¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Fall, 1957, statistics on en- 
rollment, teachers, and schoolhousing in full- 
time public elementary and secondary day 
schools (Cir. no.513 rev.). Proc. 13p. Supt. of 
Docs. 15¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Preliminary statistics of city 
school systems, 1955-56; 100 largest city 

_ school systems (Cir. no.522). Proc. 10p. U.S. 
Office of Educ. 


(31) Reports and Proceedings 


Amer. Alumni Council. 1957 yearbook . . . a re- 
port of the 42d general conference. 187p. 
Amer. Alumni Council. $5. 

Amer, Assn. of School Administrators. Your 
AASA in 1957-58; official report . . . 1957, 
including a record of the regional conventions 
... 1958. 271p. NEA. $3. 

Assn. of Univ. Evening Colleges. Proceedings, 
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20th annual meeting. Proc. 184p. Assn. of 
Univ. Evening Cols. 

Assn. of Urban Univs. The 43d annual meeting 
. . . summary of proceedings, ed. by Doris 
O’Brien. Proc. 87p. Assn. of Urban Univs. 
Free; Itd. distrib. 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, The. Fifty-third annual report for 
the year ended June 30, 1958. 54p. Carnegie 
Found. Free. 

College Entrance Examination Bd. Fifty-sixth an- 
nual report, 1957. 141p. Col. Entrance Exam. 
Bd. 50¢. 

Commonwealth Fund, The. Fortieth annual re- 
port for the year ending June 30, 1958. 46p. 
The Commonwealth Fund. 

Educ. Testing Service. Annual report, 1957-58. 
108p. Educ. Testing Service. Free. 

Ford Foundation. Annual report, October 1, 
1956—September 30, 1957. 215p. Ford Found. 

Fund for Adult Education. Continuing liberal 
education; report for 1955-57. 95p. Fund for 
Adult Educ. Free. 

Institute of Internat. Educ. Thirty-eighth annual 
report, 1957. 61p. Inst. of Internat. Educ. Free. 

Kentucky Univ. College of Educ. Education in 
the next decade; proceedings of the 34th An- 
nual educational conference . (Bur. of 
school service, Bul. v.30, no.3). 93p. Univ. of 
Ky. $1. 

Middle States Assn. of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. Proceedings of the 71st annual con- 
vention . . . 1957. 137p. Middle States Assn. 

Nat. Assn. for Physical Educ. of College Women. 
Biennial record . . . 1955-57, ed. by M. R. 
Broer. Proc. 190p. Amer. Assn. for Health, 
Physical Educ. $2. 

Nat. Assn. of State Univs. Transactions and pro- 
ceedings, ed. by C. P. McCurdy (v.56). 83p. 
C. P. McCurdy. $1. 

Nat. Catholic Educ. Assn. Report of the proceed- 
ings and addresses, 55th annual meeting, ed. 
by Betty Hasselman (Bul. v.55, no.1). 416p. 
Nat. Cath. Educ. Assn. $1. 

NEA. NEA handbook for local, state and na- 
tional associations, 1958-59. 320p. NEA. $1; 
quantity rates. 

NEA. Dept. of Classroom Teachers. Official re- 
port, 1957-58. 111p. NEA. Free. 

Nat. School Boards Assn. 1958 yearbook. 192p. 
Nat. School Bds. Assn. $1. 

Secondary Educ. Bd. Annual report for 1957-58. 
126p. Secondary Educ. Bd. Free. 

Southern Assn. of College and Univ. Business 
Officers. Thirtieth annual meeting; proceed- 
ings. 219p. So. Assn. of Col. and Univ. Busi- 
ness Officers. 

Southern Regional Conference of Governing Bds. 
of Higher Institutions. Proceedings . . . March 
6-8, 1958. 72p. So. Regional Educ. Bd. Free. 
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Directory of Publishers 


Abelard-Schuman, Inc., 381 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N.Y. 

Advancement and Placement Inst., Box 99 G 
Greenpoint Station, Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 

Univ. of Alabama, Bur. of Public Admin., Uni- 
versity, Ala. 

Allyn & Bacon, Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 

American Alumni Council, 1785 Massachusetts 
Ave. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

American Annals of the Deaf, Gallaudet College, 
Kendall Green, Washington 2, D.C. 

American Assn. for Health, Physical Education, 
& Recreation, 1201 Sixteenth St. N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 

American Assn. for the Advancement of Science, 
1515 Massachusetts Ave. N.W., Washington 
5, DS. 

American Assn. of Cols. for Teacher Educ., 11 
Elm St., Oneonta, N.Y. 

American Assn. of Collegiate Registrars, Her 
man A. Spindt, Univ. of Calif., Berkeley, Calif. 

American Book Co., 55 5th Ave., New York 3, 
N.Y. 

American Council on Educ., 1785 Massachusetts 
Ave. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

American Enterprise Assn., 1012 14th St. N.W, 
Washington 5, D.C. 

American Federation of Teachers, 28 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, IIl. 

American Legion, Nat. Child Welfare Div., P.O, 
Box 1065, Indianapolis, Ind. 

American Lib. Assn., 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 
14, Hi. 

American Medical Assn., Bur. of Health Educ. 
535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, IIl. 
American Orthopsychiatric Assn., Inc., 

Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 

American Personnel and Guidance Assn., 1534 
O St. N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 

American School Pub. Corp., 470 4th Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 

American Technical Soc., 848 E. 58th St., Chi 
cago 37, Ill. 

Appleton-Century-Crofts, 35 W. 32d St., New 
York 1, N.Y. 

Univ. of Arizona Press, Tucson, Ariz. 

Arkansas Experiment in Teacher Educ., 512 Bap- 
tist Medical Arts Bldg., 12th & Marshall Sts. 
Little Rock, Ark. 

Associated College Presses, 32 Washington Pl, 
New York 3, N.Y. 

Associated Public School Systems, 525 W. 120th 
St., New York 27, N.Y. 

Association for Childhood Educ., 1200 Fifteenth 
St. N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 

Association for Student Teaching, Dr. A. D. 
Patterson, State Teachers Col., Loch Haven, Pa. 

Association of School Business Officials, 1010 
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Church St., Evanston, Ill. 

Association of Univ. Evening Cols., E. H. Spen- 
gler, Exec. Sec’y., Brooklyn Col., Bedford Ave. 
and Ave. H, Brooklyn 10, N.Y. 

Association of Urban Univs., Philip Davidson, 
Univ. of Louisville, Louisville 8, Ky. 

Audio-Visual Com. on Public Information, Rm. 
2230, 250 W. 57th St., New York 19, N.Y. 

Basic Books Pub. Co., 59 Fourth Ave., New 
York 3, N.Y. 

J. P. Bell Co., Inc., 516 Main St., Lynchburg, Va. 

Bobbs-Merrill Co., 724 N. Meridian St., Indian- 
apolis 7, Ind. 

R. R. Bowker Co., 62 W. 45th St., New York 
36, N.Y. 

British Information Service, 
Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 

Wm. C. Brown Co., 915 Main St., Dubuque, 
Iowa 

Bruce Pub. Co., 400 N. Broadway, Milwaukee 1, 
Wis. 

Bucks County Historical Soc., Doylestown, Pa. 

California Dept. of Educ., Sacramento 14, Calif. 

California Elementary School Administrators’ 
Assn., 693 Sutter St., San Francisco 2, Calif. 

Univ. of California Press, Berkeley 4, Calif. 

California Teachers Assn., So. Section, 1125 W. 
6th St., Los Angeles 17, Calif. 

Carnegie Foundation, 589 Sth Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. 

R. Vincent Cash, Teachers Col. of Conn., New 
Britain, Conn. 

Catholic Univ. of Amer. Press, 620 Michigan 
Ave. N.E., Washington 17, D.C. 

Center for the Study of Liberal Educ. for Adults, 
940 E. 58th St., Chicago 37, Ill. 

Central Staff of the University Council for Edu- 
cational Administration, 525 W. 120th St., 
New York 27, N.Y. 

Univ. of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chi- 
cago 37, Ill. 

Child Study Assn. of Amer., 132 E. 74th St., 
New York 21, N.Y. 

Claremont Col. Curriculum Lab., Claremont, 
Calif. 

College Entrance Exam. Board, P.O. Box 592, 
Princeton, N.J. 

College Entrance Exam. Board, Advanced Place- 
ment Program, 425 W. 117th St., New York 
2: BLY. 

Columbia Uniy., Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs., 
525 W. 120th St., New York 27, N.Y. 

Columbia Univ., Teachers Col. Citizenship Educ. 
Project, 525 W. 120th St., New York 27, N.Y. 

Columbia Univ., Teachers Col. Inst. of Admin. 
Res., 525 W. 120th St., New York 27, N.Y. 

The Commonwealth Fund, 41 E. 57th St., New 
York, N.Y. 

Cornell Univ. Press, 124 Roberts Pl., Ithaca, 
NY. 


45 Rockefeller 
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Council for Financial Aid to Educ., 6 E. 45th 
St., New York 17, N.Y. 

Council for the Advancement of Small Colleges, 
726 Jackson Pl. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
Council of State Governments, 1313 E. 60th 

St., Chicago 37, Ill. 

Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 432 4th Ave., New 
York 16, N.Y. 

Davis Press, Inc., 44 Portland St., Worcester 8, 
Mass. 

John F. Dean, Box 211, Newport Beach, Calif. 

Delta Pi Epsilon, R. I. Anderson, Exec. Sec’y., 
No. Texas State Col., Denton, Tex. 

T. S. Denison, 321 5th Ave. S., Minneapolis 15, 
Mina. 

Dodd, Mead and Co., Inc., 432 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N.Y. 

Doubleday and Co., Inc., Institutional Depart- 
ment, Garden City, N.Y. 

Dryden Press, 383 Madison Ave., New York 17, 
N.Y. . 

Frederick Eby, Univ. Station, Austin 12, Tex. 

Educational Pub. Corp., 23 Leroy Ave., Darien, 
Conn. 

Educational Records Bur., 21 Audubon Ave., 
New York 32, N.Y. 

Educational Television and Radio Center, 2320 
Washtenaw Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Educational Testing Service, 20 Nassau St., 
Princeton, N.J. 

Educators Progress Service, Randolph, Wis. 

Epsilon Pi Tau, Inc., Univ. Station, Box 3111, 
Columbus 10, Ohio 

Exposition Press, 386 4th Ave., New York 16, 
N.Y. 

Fearon Pubs., 2263 Union St., San Francisco 23, 
Calif. 

Univ. of Florida, Col. of Educ., Gainesville, Fla. 

Univ. of Florida, Materials Diffusion Project, 
Col. of Educ., 317 P. K. Younge Bldg., 
Gainesville, Fla. 

Ford Foundation, 477 Madison Ave., New York 
22, N.Y. 

Free Press, 119 W. Lake St., Chicago, III. 

Fund for Adult Education, 320 Westchester Ave., 
White Plains, N.Y. 

Ginn and Co., Statler Bldg., Boston 17, Mass. 

H. M. Gould, Univ. High School, Univ. of 
Minn., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

Gregg Pub. Co., Business Education Div. of 
McGraw-Hill, 330 W. 42d St., New York 36, 
N.Y. 

The Grolier Soc., Nat. School and Lib. Div., 2 
W. 45th St., New York 36, N.Y. 

Grove Press, 795 Broadway, New York 3, N.Y. 

Gulf School Res. Development Assn., 3801 Cul- 
len Blvd., Houston 4, Tex. 

James W. Hampton, P.O. Box 663, Maryville, 
Tenn. 
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Harcourt, Brace and Co., Inc., 750 Third Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Harper and Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 
17; NY. 

Laurance H. Hart, 
tuchen, N.J. 

Haskell Inst., Lawrence, Kan. 

D. C. Heath and Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Bos- 
ton 16, Mass. 

Hebrew Culture Service Com., 1776 Broadway, 
New York 19, N.Y. 

B. Herder Book Co., 
Louis 2, Mo. 

Hill and Wang, Inc., 104 Fifth Ave., New York 
11, NY. 

Henry Holt & Co., Inc., 383 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston 7, 
Mass. 

Howard Univ. Press, Howard Univ., Washing- 
ton 1, D.C. 

Illinois Assn. of Teachers of English, Urbana, 
Ill. 

Illinois State Chamber of Commerce, Educ. 
Dept., 20 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, Ill. 

Univ. of Illinois Press, 358 Administration 
Bldg., Urbana, III. 

Univ. of Illinois, School of Educ., Urbana, III. 

Indiana Univ. Div. of Res. and Field Services, 
Bloomington, Ind. 

Informational Directory Co., 200 W. 57th St., 
New York 19, N.Y. 

Institute for Social Science Res., 1012 14th St. 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Institute of Internat. Educ., 1530 P St. N.W., 
Washington 5, D.C. 

International Council for Exceptional Children, 
1201 16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

The Interstate, 19-27 N. Jackson St., Danville, 
Ill. 

Towa State College Press, Press Bldg., Ames, 
Iowa 

Iowa State Teachers Col., Cedar Falls, Iowa 

Johns Hopkins Press, Homewood, Baltimore 18, 
Md. 

Joint Council on Economic Educ., 2 W. 
St., New York 36, N.Y. 

Joint Council on Educ. Television, 1785 Massa- 
chusetts Ave. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Univ. of Kansas, School of Educ., Lawrence, 
Kan. 

Kappa Delta Pi, 238 E. Perry St., Tiffin, Ohio 

Kentucky Legislative Res. Com., Frankfort, Ky. 

Univ. of Kentucky, Lexington 29, Ky. 

Univ. of Kentucky, Bur. of School Service, Lex- 
ington 29, Ky. 

Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston 6, 
Mass. 

Longmans, Green & Co., Inc., 119 W. 40th St., 
New York 18, N.Y. 

Louisiana State Univ. Press, Baton Rouge, La. 


14 W. Walnut St., Me- 


15-17 S. Broadway, St. 
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The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, BY. 

R. E. Mahn, Ohio Univ., Athens, Ohio 

Massachusetts Council for Public Schools, 16 
Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 
Massachusetts Special Com. on Audit of State 
Needs, 367 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 
W. D. McClurkin, Peabody Col. for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

C. P. McCurdy, 1785 Massachusetts Ave. N.W, 
Washington 6, D.C. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
New York 36, N.Y. 

McKnight & McKnight, Towanda 
Route 66, Bloomington, III. 

Metropolitan School Study Council, 
120th St., New York 27, N.Y. 

Michigan State Univ., Dept. of Television De. 
velopment, East Lansing, Mich. 

Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Univ. of Michigan Press, 311 Maynard St., Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

Middle States Assn., 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

Midwest Admin. Center, Univ. of Chicago, 5835 
Kimbark Ave., Chicago 37, IIl. 

Milwaukee Vocational and Adult Schools Press, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Univ. of Minnesota, Bur. of Inst. Research, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Univ. of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis 14, Minn, 

Monona Publications, 804 Moygara Rd., Madi- 
son 4, Wis. 

National Academy of Sciences, 2101 Constitu- 
tion Ave. N.W., Washington 25, D.C. 

National Assn. of Social Workers, 95 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
National Audio-Visual Assn., Fairfax, Va. 
National Catholic Educ. Assn., 1785 Massa 
chusetts Ave. N.W., Washington 6. D.C. 
National Citizens Council for Better Schools, 9 
E. 40th St., New York 16, N.Y. 

National Conference of Christians and Jews, 4% 
W. 57th St., New York 19, N.Y. 

National Council for Geographic Educ., Univ, 
of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 

National Council for the Social Studies, 1201 
16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

National Council for Independent Schools, 84 
State St., Boston 9, Mass. 

National Council of Teachers of English, 704 § 
6th St., Champaign, III. 

National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 
1201 16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
National Council on Schoolhouse Constructioa, 
W. D. McClurkin, Sec’y., Peabody Col, 

Nashville, Tenn. 

National Education Assn., 1201 16th St. N.W, 
Washington 6, D.C. 

The National Press, 435 Almo St., Palo Alto, 
Calif. 


330 W. 42nd St, 
Ave. and 


525 W. 


Univ. of Pennsylvania, 
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National Safety Council, 425 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 

National School Bds. Assn., 450 E. Ohio St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 

National School Public Relations Assn., 1201 
16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

National Science Teachers Assn., 1201 16th St. 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

New York (City) Bd. of Educ., 110 Livingston 
St., Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 

New York (State) Educ. Dept., University of 
the State of New York, State Education De- 
partment, Albany 1, N.Y. 

New York State School of Industrial & Labor 
Relations, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N.Y. 

New York State Teachers Col., Albany, N.Y. 

New York Univ. Bookstore, 239 Greene St., 
New York 3, N.Y. 

New York Univ. Press, Washington Square, 
New York 3, N.Y. 

Univ. of North Carolina, School of Business 
Admin., Business Executives Res. Project, 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 

Univ. of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, N.C. 

Northern Illinois Univ., DeKalb, III. 

W. W. Norton and Co., Inc., 101 Fifth Ave., 
New York 3, N.Y. 

Univ. of Notre Dame Press, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Oberlin Col., Oberlin, Ohio 

Odyssey Press, 55 Sth Ave., New York, N.Y. 

Ohio Educ. Assn., 213 E. Broad St., Columbus, 
Ohio 

Ohio School Boards Assn., 3752 N. High St., 
Columbus 14, Ohio 

Ohio State Univ., Bur. of Educ. Res., Columbus 
16, Ohio 

Ohio State Univ., Col. of Educ., Columbus 10, 
Ohio 

Oregon Educ. Assn., 1530 S.W. Taylor St., 
Portland 5, Ore. 

Oregon State Dept. of Educ., Salem, Ore. 

Univ. of Oregon, School of Educ., Eugene, Ore. 

Oxford University Press, 417 Fifth Ave., New 
York 16, N.Y. 

Pan American Union, Constitution Ave. and C 
St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Pendle Hill, Wallingford, Pa. 

Univ. of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

Pennsylvania State University, University Park, 
Pa. 

Phi Delta Kappa, Inc., 8th and Union, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. 

Philadelphia Public Schools, Parkway and 21st 
St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

Philosophical Library, Inc., 15 E. 40th St., New 
York 16, N.Y. 

Univ. of Pittsburgh Press, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 

Univ. of Pittsburgh Reading Lab., Pittsburgh 13, 
Pa. 

Porter Sargent, 11 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 
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Potomac Press, 2607 Arlington Blvd., Arlington 
1, Va. 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 

The President's Com. on Scientists and Engi- 
neers, Washington 25, D.C. 

Psychotechnics, Inc., 105 W. Adams St., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Public Affairs Press, 419 New Jersey Ave. S.E., 
Washington 3, D.C. 

Purdue Univ., Div. of Educ. Ref., Lafayette, Ind. 

G. P. Putman’s Sons, 210 Madison Ave., New 
York 16, N.Y. 

Rinehart & Co., 232 Madison Ave., New York 
16, N.Y. 

Ronald Press, 15 E. 26th St., New York 10, 
WY. 

Row, Peterson & Co., 1911 Ridge Ave., Evanston, 
Ill. 

Russell Sage Found., 505 Park Ave., New York 
22. MX. 

Sacramento State Col. Council, Internat. Reading 
Assn., 6000 J St., Sacramento 19, Calif. 

Saunders Co., 218 W. Washington Sq., Phila- 
delphia 5, Pa. 

Scholastic Magazines, 30 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36, N.Y. 

Science Res. Assoc., 57 Grand Ave., Chicago 10, 
Ill. 

Secondary Educ. Bd., 186 Centre St., Milton 86, 
Mass. 

Simon & Shuster, Inc., 630 Sth Ave., New York 
30, N.Y. 

Society for the Advancement of Educ., 1834 
Broadway, New York 23, N.Y. 

Southern Assn. of College and University Busi- 
ness Officers, c/o C. O. Emmerich, Emory 
Univ., Atlanta, Ga. 

Univ. of Southern California Press, Los Angeles, ° 
Calif. 

Southern Regional Educ. Bd., 881 Peachtree St. 
N.E., Atlanta 9, Ga. 

Stanford Univ. Press, Stanford, Calif. 

Superintendent of Docs., Gov't Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Syracuse Univ. Press, Box 87, Univ. Station, 
Syracuse 10, N.Y. 
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William Gould Vinal, R.F.D. #2 Vinehall, 
Grove St., Norwell, Mass. 

Virginia School Bds. Assn., Peabody Hall, Univ. 
of Va., Charlottesville, Va. 

Wadsworth Pub. Co., 431 Clay St., San Fran- 
cisco 11, Calif. 

J. Weston Walch, Pub., Box 1075, Portland, Me. 

Wayne State Univ., Dept. of Industrial Educ., 
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West Virginia Col. of Commerce, Bur. of Busi- 
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Western Michigan Univ., School of Grad. Stud- 
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John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 4th Ave., New 
York 16, N.Y. 

William-Frederick Press, 391 E. 49th St., New 
York 55, N.Y. 

H. W. Wilson Co., 960 University Ave., New 
York 52, N.Y. 

Univ. of Wisconsin Press, 811 State St., Madi 
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The Woods Schools, Langhorne, Pa. 

World Book Co., 313 Park Hill Ave., Yonkers 
5, N.Y. 

Univ. of Wyoming, Col. of Educ., Curriculum 
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Correspondent—Mrs. Helen Harriger, 


shall N.E., Albuquerque, N.M. 
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A NU (Univ. of Buffalo): 
Mprdent—Miss aaa Tolsma, 
Buffalo 26, 
ee 
PHA XI (Univ. of Tenn.): 
Aiden —3iss, Helen Hooper, 
N.E., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Correspondent— 
1A OMICRON (Colo. State College): 
gg nen Martha Fredling, 1521 10th Ave., 
ley, Colo 
geeersies— ates Edith McDowell, 11th 
Ave., Greeley, Colo. 
PHA PI (Wayne State Univ.): 
ge Mildred Sabath, 25 E. 
Detroit 2, Mich. 
Correspondent— 
LPHA RHO (Univ. of Colo.): 
a ident —Dise Metza Yaksha, 890 
Boulder, Colo. 
Correspondent— 
ALPHA SIGMA (Tex. Woman's Univ.): 
President—Miss Thetis Ann King, Box 2121, 
Hill, Denton, Tex. 
Correspondent— 
ALPHA TAU (Ball State Teachers College) : 
President—Miss Thelma Hiatt, 412 Shelibark Rd., 
Muncie, Ind. 
Correspondent—Mts. 
Ind. 
ALPHA UPSILON (Southern III. Pe: 
President—Mrs. Nancy Moon, 
boro, Ill 
Correspondent— 
ALPHA PHI (Univ. of Fla.): 
President—Dr. Joan Carey, College of Educ., 
of Fla., Gainesville, Fla. 
Correspondent—Miss Ruth Fohl, 
Fla. 
ALPHA CHI (Long Beach State College): 
President—Mrs. Margaret Nevraumont, 
Ave., Long Beach 6, Calif. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Grace Davies, 3809 Los Coyotes 
Diagonal, Long Beach 8, Calif. 
ALPHA PSI (Los Angeles State College): 
President—Mrs. Gladys Sadd, 2840 Wellington Rd., 
Los Angeles 16, Calif. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Sylvia Lewine, 502 N. Crescent 
Hts. Blvd., Los Angeles 48, Calif. 
ALPHA OMEGA (Bradley. Univ.) 
President—Miss Eliza Ackerman, 
Morton, Ill. 
Correspondent—Mrs. 
field, Ill 
CENTRAL MISSOURI ALUMN (Columbia) 
President—Mrs. Oria F. Long, 1701 Wilson Ave., 
Columbia, Mo. 
Correspondent—Miss Margaret McMillan, 9 W. 
Blvd. S., Columbia, Mo. 
CENTRAL OHIO ALUMN (Columbus) 
President—Mrs. Inez P. Bryant, 55 Blenheim Rd., 
Columbus 14, Ohio 
Correspondent—Mrs. Georgia Bonner, 558 Walhalla 
, Columbus 2, Ohio 


CHICAGO ALUMNZ (Chicago area, IIl.): 
President—Mrs. Marjorie F. Mills, 1124 Church S., 
Evanston, III. 
Correspondent—Mrs, Dorothy Rietz, 3140 W. 
» Evergreen Park, III. 


ing BLUFFS-OMAHA ALUMNZ (lIowa-Neb.): 
President—Mrs. Mary Ann Steele, 1312 N. 52nd 
St., Omaha 32, Neb. 
Correspondent— 


DAYTON ALUMN4 (Ohio): 
President—Miss Ruth I. Sade, 
Rd., Apt. 3, Dayton 29, Ohi 
Correspondent—-Miss Anna Sane, 434 Grand Ave., 
Apt. 19, Dayton 5, Ohio 
DENVER ALUMNZ: (Colo.): 
President—Mrs. Ella Walker Snyder, 2390 S. Broad- 
way, Denver i0, Colo. 
Corresbondent—Miss Alice C. Finch, 4322 Perry St., 
Denver 12, Colo. 


125 Roycroft Blvd., 
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1801 


Palmer, 


llth St., 


Univ. 


Alice Good, Sulphur Springs, 


Nine. Murphys- 


Univ. 


115 Ray St., Ocala, 


2249 Linden 


524 N. Main St., 


Florence Heinz, R. #1, Brim- 


101st 


4207 Shroyer 
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DETROIT ALUMN# 
President—Mrs. Eliza 
Detroit 21, Mich. 
Correspondent—Mrs. 
Detroit 3, Mi 
EUGENE ALUMNZ (Ore.): 
it + ng ng Karen M. Lansdowne, 701 Norkenzie 
ene, Ore. 
comes ‘ent——Miss Lottie Lee Lamb, 1449 Columbia 
St., Eugene, Ore. 
EVANSVILLE ALUMNZ: (Ind.): 
President—Mrs. Ora Mae Winstead, 211 
Blvd., Evansville 12, Ind. 
Corres pondent— 
FORT WAYNE ALUMNZ: (Ind.): 
President—Miss Marie Ehle, 127 McKinnie Ave., 
Fort Wayne 5, In 
Correspondent—Miss Emma Kiefer, 2124 Wells St., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
GRAND FORKS ALUMNA (N. 
President—Miss Edith E. Larson, 
Grand Forks, N.D 
Correspondent— 
INDIANAPOLIS ALUMN (Ind 
President—Miss Panoria Apostol, 
Blvd., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Correspondent— 
KANSAS CITY ALUMN4 (Kan.-Mo. 
President—Mrs. “~ Hiltbrunner, 
Kansas City 26, 
Poon solt eM , = Brooks, 6235 Arcadia, 
Kansas City, Kan. 
KENTUCKIANA ALUMNZ (Ind.-Ky. 
President—Mrs. Mildred Cobb, “ew “#1, 
boro Rd., Louisville, Ky. 
Conrespoudent—Ms. Josie’ McGlon, Box 42, Lyndon, 


Mich.) : 
th Wilson, 


Kathleen Bridge, 


16189 Inverness, 


18568 Marx, 


Dreier 


.): 

518 Oxford St., 
2): 

4703 E. Kessler 


): 
5822 E. 17th, 


Browns- 


LONG BEACH ALUMNZ (Calif.): 
President—Dr. Olive Thompson, 1541 Iroquois Ave., 
Long Beach 15, Calif. 
Correspondent—Mrs, Emily Kauppi, 
Ave., Long Beach 15, Calif. 
LOS ANGELES ALUMN£ (Calif.): 
President—Mrs. Vivian Griffin, 
Playa del Rey, Calif. 
Correspondent—Miss Helen Wade, 2566 Armstrong, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
METROPOLITAN NEW YORK a | (N.Y.): 
President—Mrs. Elsie Wolk, 420 E. 23rd St., New 
York 10, N.Y. 
Pn bo Tae Ruth Lofgren, 3310 Avenue H, 
Brooklyn 10, N.Y. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA ALUMN 


cisco Bay area): 
Cis, _ Gifford Snow, 


2636 Knoxville 


155 Epinard St., 


(San Fran- 

President—Mrss. 2200 Marin 
Ave., Berkeley 7, 

Pi wi Soe ana Helen F. Holt, 916 Union St., 
Alameda, Calif. 


NORTHERN INDIANA ALUMN4 (South Bend 


area): 
| | OE Julia Trowbridge, 632 Pennsylvania 
Ave., Plymouth, Ind. 


Corres pondent—Mzrs. 
Drive, LaPorte, Ind. 
NORTHERN OHIO ALUMNZ (Cleveland): 
President—Mrs. Nancy Zoldak, 2392 S. Belvoir Blvd., 
Cleveland 21, Ohio 
Correspondent—Miss Mildred Owings, 2008 Rossmoor 
Rd., Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
PASADENA ALUMN (Calif.): 
President—Mrs. Jean Williams, 1132 Sheraton Dr., 
La Canada, Calif. 
Correspondent—Miss Grace M. McFarland, 907 
Monterey Ave., Monrovia, Calif. 
PHILADELPHIA ALUMNZ (Pa.): 
President—Mrs. Anne T. deBenneville, 
land St., Philadelphia 24, Pa. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Margaret Efraemson, 
Gardens, 63rd and City Line Ave., 
PORTLAND ALUMNZ (Ore.): 
President—Mrs. Lois N. McElveny, 2235 N.E. 37th 
Ave., Portland 12, Ore 
Correspondent—Miss Helen E. Schaper, 4733 N.E. 
18th Ave., Portland 11, Ore. 


Myrtle Burns, 307 Seimetz 


5414 How- 


, Merion 
Merion, Pa. 
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Mary Putnam, 1702 §, 
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Corres pondent—Mrs. 
, Alhambra, Calif. 


1125 Sanford Ave., Ave. 
; , SOUTHERN INDIANA ALUMNZ: (Bloomingtg 
15 Mariknoll President—Miss Pauline Wildman, 524 S. Wal 
ton, Bloomington, Inc 
Correspondent— : 
V. 114 7th, 


(Calif.): 
1201, SPOKANE ALUMNZ (Wash.): 
President—Miss Vivian Sweeney, W 


kane, Wash. 
Estella Tiffany, 


ST. LOUIS ALUMNZ (Mo. 
President—Miss Virginia Watts, 


St. Louis 10, Mo. 
Corres pondent—Mts. Marjorie Giest, 
Dr., Belleville, Ill. 
SAN BERNARDINO VALLEY ALUMN 
President—Mrs. Alice Krehbiel, P.O. Box 
San Bernardino, Calif. 
Correspondent—Miss Mary Anne Bowers, 3920 Oak- 
wood PIl., Riverside, Calif. Correspondent—Mts. 
SAN DIEGO ALUMN£ (Calif.): catur, Spokane, Wash. 
President—Miss = A. Frazeur, 4037 Third Ave., TOLEDO ALUMNZ (Ohio): 
San Diego 3, President—Mrs. Carol Knudson, 2731 Mé 
Concbeue—tn President Blvd., Toledo 6. Ohio 
SAN JOSE ALUMNZ: (Calif.): Correspondent—Miss Olive McHugh, 1868 Nj 
i Fowler, 1242 N. San Blvd., Toledo 6, Ohio ‘ 
WASHINGTON ALUMNAZ: (Seattle): 
7 . Helen Grayum, 11615 Me 


President—Miss Wynette 
Pedro St., San Jose 10, Calif. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Lois Pryor, 817 N. 2nd St., President—Mrs 
San Jose 12, Calif. Ave., Seattle 33, Wash. 
SANTA BARBARA ALUMNZ (Calif.) Correspondent—Mrs, Matilda Gilbreath, $ 
President—Dr. Charlotte Elmott, 632 Calle Rinco- Ave. N.E., Seattle 5, Wash. 
nada, Santa Barbara, Calif. WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA ALUMNAZ  (Pittsb 
Correspondent—the President President—Dr. Catherine A. V. Lyons, 12 § 
mont Ave., Pittsburgh 2, Pa. E 
Correspondent—Miss Helen Heazlett, 1044 Blaé 


W. 271m 


SANTA MONICA BAY AREA ALUMNZ (Calif.) 
President—Mrs. Elizabeth S. Eby, 10525 Ohio Ave., 
Los Angeles 24, Calif. Rd., Pittsburgh 35, Pa. 
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